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The Governor of Vermont. 


After serving in a Massachusetts regiment 
during the Revolutionary War, Samuel Smith 
went to Vermont and purchased a farm in St. 
Albans. His son John became a member of 
Congress, and was the projector and first presi- 
dent of the Vermont Central Railroad; his 
grandson, J. Gregory, was one of the war gov- 
ernors of the state, and his great-grandson, 
Edward Curtis Smith, was in his turn elected 
governor last September. 

The new governor, born in St. Albans forty- 
four years ago, began the practice of law after he 
was graduated from Yale, but in 1889 he took up 
the general management of the Vermont Central, 
and on the death of his father, in 1891, succeeded 
him in the presidency of the great railroad 
which the Smiths established and have always 
directed. 

Absorbed in such business interests, Governor 
Smith has never been an active politician, though 
in 1890 he consented to serve his town in the 
state legislature. Nine hundred and five votes 
were cast in the election for representative; he 
received nine hundred and three. 
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The End of the Game. 


At opposite sides of a chess-board sat recently 
an old man who had been a fine player in his 
day, and a young college student. The latter 
was playing well and had decidedly the best of 
it, when he made a slip, slight but enough to 
give his opponent the advantage. This the elder | peg 
player followed up, and eventually winning he 
went off in high spirits. 

The game was discussed, and variois sugges- 
tions made to the loser as to what he should have 
done at a certain point; all of which he took 
good-humoredly.. Presently he, too, left» the 
room. 

“Do you not see,” instantly spoke an observer, 
who had hitherto been silent, ‘that Frank did 
that purposely? He knew the old man would 
not sleep to-night if he lost, and he made the 
slip so slight as not to cause a suspicion. We 
know already what a splendid fellow Frank is, 
but if we did not, his manner of accepting defeat 
and advice, to say nothing of his gentle subter- 
fuge, would have proved it.” 

The little pause that followed was broken’ by 
another Zentleman. “There are two persons,’ 
he declared, ‘‘with whom I shali never again 
play a game of any description: one cannot 
bear losing, and the other cannot bear winning, 
so for pleasurable competition they are. alike 
disqualified.’ 

Maurice of Nassau was passionately fond of 
chess, and historians tell us of his sulkiness when 
he lost, sitting, when the candles were burned 
out and bedtime had arrived, with his hat pulled 
over his eyes, leaving his guest to find his way 
out as best he might ; and on the contrary, radiant 
with delight when successful, and himself lighting 
his victim to the door. 

“He that hath a head of wax,’ says an old 
proverb, “must not walk in the sun;” and the 
person whom defeat makes moody or success 
arrogant should refrain entirely from competitive 
games.. There is no duty requiring one to take 
. part in tennis, or chess, or kindred amusements ; 
but onee begun manliness and ladyhood demand 
self-control, courtesy and sometimes the finer 
generosity foreign to Maurice of Nassau, but so 
well exemplified by a later knight, the young 
sophomore of our opening incident. 
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Conscience Money. 


There is always a good deal of public curiosity 
concerning the Conscience Fund, which now for 
eighty-five years has been one of the recognized 
sources of income of our government. Remit- 
tances of money to the Register of the Treasury, 
to atone for fraud or evasion of government dues 
of some sort, had already, in 1811, become so 
frequent. that a special account was opened, to 
which they were credited as they were received. 
A recent article by Clifford Howard, in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, gives some interesting 
details. 

The receipts of the Conscience Fund average 
three hundred dollars a month, which is equal to 
a total sum up to the present day of over three 
hundred thousand dollars. Money is often 
received quite without explanation—unaccompa- 
nied even by a scrap of writing. When there is 
an accompanying note, it is commonly anony- 
mous, although once in a great while the writer 

‘has the courage to sign his confession boldly 
with his own name. 

“The majority of the wrongs confessed,” says 
Mr. Howard, “‘are violations of the postal laws. 
Sometimes the crime consists of nothing more 
dreadful than the.use of a cancelled postage- 

stamp, or of sending a letter concealed in a 
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new . The smallest contribution ever 
made to the Conscience Fund was for an offence 
of this character. It was received in May, 1896, 
and consisted of a two-cent stamp, which was 
enclosed in the following letter of explanation : 

“*T once sent a letter in with a photograph 
(unsealed), which I have since learned was not 
lawful. I inclose stamp to make it right.’ 

“By a curious coincidence, the largest sum 
ever contributed reached the Treasury Depart- 
ment about the same time that the stamp was 
received. This was a bill of exchange for four- 
teen thousand two hundred and twenty-five 


dollars and fifteen cents, which had been sent to | \\>> 
the Secretary of State by the consul-general at | \.\> 


London, to whom the money had been given by 
a clergy nan on behalf of a person unknown, no 
name being given.”’ 

A man who would send to the government at 
Washington a single stamp to atone for an 
unconscious fraud may be credited with a tender 
conscience, but scarcely with a very powerful 
brain. It would have saved the employment of 
another stamp, and the writing and reading of a 
letter, and achieved the same end if he had 
simply destroyed, unused, a stamp of the same 
value as the one previously omitted. To be 
sure, confession is good for the soul, and he 
would not have confessed; but surely gnawing 
remorse could not have afflicted him very long. 

But if such a restoration as this strikes us as 
a little bit absurd, there are others of a very 
different kind. Money has sometimes been sent 
back by veterans to whom an erroneous payment 
of pensions has been made, and who have so far 
yielded to temptation as to use it, but who have 
repented later. One man restored over three 
hundred dollars. From another, in California, 
came this touching note to the Secretary of the 
Treasury: 

“Please find herein | thirty dollars to be placed 
to the credit of the Conscience Fund from the 
awakened conscience of an old veteran, who cor 
— laying aside a little at a time for some 

and has not yet been able to figure just what 
is, but hopes to light te died sts 
before he is called to meet his God.’ 

“Although,” adds Mr. Howard, “this poor 
old man returned only a part of the money due, 
his intentions evidently were sincere, and are far 
more praiseworthy than are the motives which 
actuated another individual who not long ago 
addressed a letter to the department in which he 
stated that he owed the government sixty-five 
dollars, and that as he had had many twinges of 
conscience on account of it, he had decided to 
send ten dollars, which he enclosed. In a post- 
script he added that if he had any more twinges 
of conscience, he would send another ten dollars 
later!” 
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Parson Duche, the Tory. 


Among those who crossed the Atlantic with |. 


William Penn, on his second: voyage in 1699, 
was a French Huguenot named Duche. During 
the voyage Penn borrowed twenty pounds of the 
Frenchman. When the vessel arrived in the 
Delaware River and anchored opposite Phila- 
delphia, then a village, Penn, meaning to show 
his friendship for Duche, offered him, as payment 
of the loan, a square in his city. 

“I would rather have the money,” said the 

n. Se 


“B !” retorted Penn, in his ps 
speech. “Canst.thou not see that this will a 
Se te . 

Years afterward Duche saw the he 


sell for as many thousands. 

' ae inde was the rae of yr baeyet 
acob Du an Episcopal clergyman, who, on 

the nomination of ‘Bemad Adams, the 

First American Congress, on its third day, with 


square 
had refused as an equivalent for twenty pounds | - 





prayer. 
am no bigot,’’ said the Massachusetts Con- 
erin when Jay and Rutledge objected 
to begin the day’s work with | 

prayer ; can hear a prayer from a man of | 
pi —a the same time a friend 


Before the 
arrived from Connecticut bringing the 
the British had. seized all the powder bel 


in Boston Harbor. was correct; but the | 
and men-of-war 
had fired on the people and Kil oe at the 
first shot, whieh was not tru the rumor | 
was believed by the people. | 

The next day the ma muffled bells of the Phila- 
delphia churches were tolled. At the opening of 
Congress, the cler read 
or, the 35th: thou my cause, O Lord, 

them that strive with me, and fight! Gut 
pete them that me.” 

“After this,”’ ~ croft, “the minister, 
with the earnestness of the best divines of New 
England, unexpectedly burst into an extempore 
prayer for dies yummie for _ Congress, for Massa- 
ch d especially for n.” 

But the > duran, like ad men of station 
and property, was opposed to the Declaration of 
Ind dence and to the war which enforced it. 
He left the country and went to d. 
oe going, if lition ) s truthfully, he 

tried to m, with whom 
was intimate, to abandon the patriots’ and 
support King George. In London Duche became 
a fashionable minister,—he was an impressive 
orator,—and crowds went to hear him. 

Duche had a son, a painter. An American 
lady, pretty and pale when not colored by a little 
rouge, said to a friend: ‘“‘We went to hear Parson 
Hae a teagan and | I saw his son, too, a fine, 


ac h, did you? He Hau replied the friend. 


“Tet it possible?” ined the lady, thinking 
it his color 








ot he ony, penne. T thous 
unnatural!” 
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2 MINUTE 
TAPIOCA 


Quick! 
Company’s Come.” 
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ay 
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for instant use 


; sine Becapt Book and 
y eons Minute Gelatine 
Tapioca Sor 2-ct. stamp. 


WHITMAN roma ai CO., Orange, Mass. 
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The 
Pleasures of 
California 


Are found out-of-doors 
under the spell of delicious 
climate. 

Mountains and sea, and 
strange foliage, flowers 

and fruits, lend a fresh 
charm to living. 

Only 2% days from Chic: 
by The California Limit 
Santa Fe Route. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 


CHICAGO. 
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an 8x10 photograph of 
free, if you are interested. Call or 
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How a Boston Girl Looks 





BY A. J. LLOYD & CO. 


IN A PAIR OF 


Lloyd’s Glasses. 


You can’t y by this ‘fat but you can at a 
this girl —_— oy w 


COPYRIGHTED, 1698. 


LY pe me at 
ill give you 


Your Glasses adjusted FREE ~s al store. 
w it, Boston. 


Street, 
Established 1870. Branch: 454 Boylston St. 
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Club Men 


know the difference 
tween the coffee senerally 
served in the famil 
that_served at the club or 
at a high-priced hotel. 

If yon want a man to sta: 
at home, give him as g 
at home as he can get 
anywheré. 


Union Club 
Coffee 


is our own blend of private 
growth coffees, and its fla Ff 
vor is ——_ assed by any 
coffee an e Strong- 
est, smallest quantity re- 
quired, therefore cheapest, 


eep at 
*Twill pay 





you get it. 

To introduce peice, Club, w 
er some Valuable Gi 
end for Illustr ated Gift hee. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & CO 
Hartford, Conn. 











\ xion Soap, Etc. ‘ 

) OR trom $600 to 
Dinner Set, No. 67, pote Bhar yg 
With $18.00 worth. 


YOU CAN OBTAIN ood 


DINNER SETS, Watches, Ladies’ 
Machines, Bic cles and hundreds of other 
voting a oe 


bling amo Sewing 
miums by de- 
ours’ work selling our Tea, Coffee, <r 

» Cold Cream, Perfumed Bath "Tablets 


$20.00 in Cash each week, taking advantage of the 
LIBERAL COMMISSION we allow our agents. 

Over $500,000 worth sol 
From a 
each year to rons ro ~ 


to Phe 9 Companion readers in past 
page hy in 1877 our sales have 
0,000 in 1898. 


will be pleased to mail YOU our 170-page illustrated Premium List with 
Price-List. WE PAY FREIGHT and allow time to deliver goods before paying for them when not 


convenient to send payment with order. 


LONDON TEA CO., 


193 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 








animals. 


OWuearron 
BREAKFAST 


is wheat. 












Human Beings. 


Wheat, not corn nor oats, 
is the proper food for men, 
™ women and children. | 
j latter grains are best for me 
Pillsbury’s Vitos, 
the ideal food for breakfast, 
Grocers sell it. 


PILLSBURY-W ASHBURN FLOUR MILLS Co., LTD. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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REMEMBER Captain Benson best by his 
clay pipes—the old-fashioned Peter Dorni 
kind, with a round stem. My father kept 

a grocery store, and whenever we received a 
basket of pipes, Captain Benson would buy 
ten cents’ worth—that was twelve. Several 
times father changed to the flat-stemmed 
German pipes that come in boxes, but Captain 
Benson looked so upset when we tried to get 
him to smoke them that we went back at last 
for good to the Peter Dornis. 

The captain had a niece, Miss Rachel Benson, 
a teacher in the public schools, as dear an old 
maid as ever slaved in a schoolroom. He told 
father they moved to Belle Plain on account 
of his lung; he had but one. Sometimes he 
would talk to Petey Arnold and me about 
Seven Oaks and Malvern Hill, where he left 
the other. 

When I first knew the Bensons, they lived 
in a cottage over near Branscomb Park, but 
through some blunder in the department at 
Washington, the captain’s pension was sud- 
denly suspended. The amount of it was not 
great, but it was considerable to Rachel and 
the captain; so they soon had to give up their 
cottage and look for cheaper quarters. There 
were two flats over our store, and they took 
the upper one. As we lived in the lower 
apartments, we were close neighbors. But 
that meant two flights of stairs for Miss Benson 
to climb at least twice a day. 

Sometimes, seeing her patient face as she 
dragged her wet skirts up-stairs on rainy days, 
I felt sorry for her, she looked so tired; but no 
matter how bad the backache, Miss Benson 
was at her desk wet days and dry, hot days 
and cold, and she was known as the best 
primary teacher in our town. 

About that time a cheap politician of Belle 
Plain came suddenly into prominence. He 
had been elected alderman when nobody was 
looking, and shortly afterward seemed to have 
found money. Stephen Nailor was his name. 
I know the time when father would not trust 
him for ten cents’ worth of soap. “You 
* wouldn’t use it if I did let you have it,” said 
father to him. 

After Stephen got to looking prosperous, 
father dunned him for an old grocery bill, but 
Stephen, who carried his head in the clouds 
then, insolently swore it was paid. 

The next thing we knew he was on the 
school board, and running matters to suit him- 
self. He had grown into a sort of boss, and 
whoever wanted anything had to come to him. 
I was captain of the high-school eleven that 
year, and Petey Arnold and I had to ask 
Nailor for a permit to play in the park. He 
refused it, just to be mean; but the next thing 
he did was much meaner. He discharged 
Miss Benson from her school. 

The night we heard that, things were pretty 
blue around the store. The captain, getting 
feeble by that time and never rugged at best, 
was terribly worried. I knew that, because 
he filled his Peter Dorni and never lighted it, 
and that was sign enough for me. 

“Rachel has always given good satisfaction, 
so far as I’ve heard,”’ said he to father, greatly 
perplexed. “I shouldn’t think the school 
board would discharge her without any reason, 
Mr. Stout.” 

“There is a reason, captain,” replied father. 
“Steve Nailor is getting even with you. Don’t 
you remember his coming to you and asking 
you to get the old soldiers to vote for him last 
fall? And you told him you couldn’t support 
him.” 

“T did. I couldn’t do it, Mr. Stout,” pro- 
tested Captain Benson, indignantly. ‘The 
man isn’t honest, and I have certain knowledge 
of it.” 

“That’s what’s the matter, anyway, captain. 
Nailor has done it to get even.” 

Captain Benson went up-stairs greatly de 
pressed. When Miss Benson came down in 
the evening after coffee, she tried to look brave, 
but the dark rings under her eyes and the way 
her fingers trembled when she opened her 
purse, told a different story. 

Miss Benson was not the kind to give up, 
— she had too much American grit for 
that. 

After a while she found piecework in an 
overall factory. By keeping at it early and 








late, she could earn 
from eighty to ninety 
cents a day, and barely 
support herself and 
the captain; but she 
grew shockingly thin, 
and when the winter 
was about half over the factory shut down. 


Then she tried book-canvassing for two | 


weeks, and made about two days’ pay. After 
that she thought of leaving Belle Plain, but 


| the captain suffered from his lung most of the 
| time, and she was afraid it might give out 


entirely if they moved. So she used to start 
out in the morning and walk the streets for 
hours, looking for work. 

Of course their bill at our store grew pretty 
large, and although there was never a hint of 
a dun from father, Miss Benson 
would buy hardly enough to 
keep them alive; but when she 
ordered a peck of potatoes, [ 
would, by father’s order, take 
up nearly half a bushel. If she 
asked for a quarter-pound of the 
forty-cent tea, I would fill a 
pound sack almost full of the 
sixty-cent kind. Once she ordered 
five cents’ worth of nutmegs, 
and I sent up all there were in 
the drawer; but she brought 
them down again, and I had to 
apologize, and say it was my 
mistake. 

One cold night Stephen Nailor 
surprised us by coming in to call 
on the Bensons. After he went 
up-stairs, we sat wondering what 
the fellow wanted. All at once 
there was a tremendous noise in 
the hall. I got to the front door 
just in time to see Nailor pick 
himself up and run down Bar- 
num Street as fast as he could. 
At the top of the ‘stairs stood 
Captain Benson, talking violently 
and shaking his fist. 

“What do you suppose that 
villain wanted, Stout?” cried 
the captain to father, as we 
hurried up-stairs. He fairly 
trembled with wrath. ‘He dared 
ask this poor girl to give him 
fifty dollars to get back her job at 
teaching. Fifty dollars! And 
we haven’t fifty cents with which 
to buy coal!’ 

His voice shook with anger. 
After a while he calmed down, 
but the excitement proved too 
great. That night he had a 
hemorrhage, and all night long 
I heard father and mother run- 
ning up- and down-stairs. I 
thought surely he would die; 
but he did not, and the next 
morning he told father he 
wouldn’t have missed kicking 
that rascal down-stairs for a 
dozen hemorrhages. 

While I lay awake that night 
I tried to think out some plan 
to get Miss Benson back her 
position, in spite of Stephen 
Nailor and his gang. I knew 
father had attempted it several 
times and failed, but once in a while boys win 
where bigger people don’t. That night an idea 
struck me so hard I could scarcely wait for 
daylight to get to work on it. 

Right after breakfast I hurried around after 
our men on the football eleven, and told them 
to meet in the high-school gymnasium in half 
an hour. They were surprised at a call in the 


Ce ae 


pupil in the city to sign it, and take it to the 
board and make them give Miss Benson her 
place.” 
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made what he did have go. Then the president 
swung his gavel, and looking significantly at 


| our crowd, announced that the board was 


“Where’ll you get the petition?’ asked | ready for business. 


Tony Rosswinkle, doubtfully. 

“Where’ll we get it? Why, make it; have 
the fellows and girls all sign it. Don’t you see, 
Dutchy ?” 

“That’s the stuff!” roared Petey Arnold, 
hoarsely. “Get about a hundred sheets with 
printed heads, and let every man distribute ten 
among his friends in each school. I see it.’’ 

“I’ve a better scheme than that, Petey,” 


| 





/said I. “We'll get the two ball teams and | 


All of a sudden I got nervous, but Petey 
pushed me so far out in front that I had to do 


| something. I had it all fixed up Sunday what 
| I was going to say, but whether it was that the 
ceiling was too high or what, I don’t know; 


anyhow, I couldn’t utter a sound to save ny 


| life. And there I stood, everybody looking at 


me, and the chandeliers seemed to be playing 
leap-frog with the president’s whiskers. 
Fortunately an idea happened to strike 


| the tennis club to work with us. I’ve seen the | Petey, and he struck me a terrific slap on the 
| captains, and they’re going to call meetings 
right away. Why, men, we can get pretty 
near every pupil by Saturday night. We don’t 
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** LIFTED HIS RIGHT ARM IN SALUTE.”’ 


want to skate, we’ll work Saturday.’’ Soon 
after we adjourned, with the regular team yell: 


“’Rah! ’rah! Belle Plain! 
Tackle low! Come again! 
High school, keep cool! 
Bust ’em!!!” 
| Then the janitor chased us. 


That was Thursday. The next day the) 


| ward schools caught the fever. Right after 


back. At that everybody laughed, and I 
| caught my voice in a second. 

“Mr. President,” I began loudly, “we are 

here to present a _ petition’’— Here 
Petey punched me encouragingly, and 
I could begin to feel my feet under 
me—‘“‘from the pupils of your schools. 
A petition,’ I continued, for “petition” 
appeared a good word to hang on to, 
“asking your honorable board to restore 
aworthy teacher to her position in the 
system. On behalf of your pupils this 
committee of —’’ 
“Sixty-one!’’ whispered Petey, 
hoarsely. 
“Sixty-one ask permission to present 
this petition, on behalf of your pupils, 
and —”’ 
“Crave,”’ suggested Peter, who had 
rehearsed me several tinies Sunday. 
“Crave a favorable consideration of 
it—on behalf of your pupils.” 
“And we are here,” added Petey, 
taking the bit in his teeth, “to support 
it with argument, if necessary.” It’s a 
wonder he didn’t say with muscle. 
Then I laid the big roll on the table, 
and the row began. 
“Mr. President,’ said Nailor, rising 
instantly, “I am sure every member of 
this board would like to see any petition 
of the public school children of this 
city treated with the utmost considera- 
tion. Our young friends who are so 
strongly interested will expect nothing 
less at our hands. I therefore move 
you, Mr. President, that this 
petition be referred for action to 
the committee on teachers, with 
instructions to investigate the 
points involved.” 

He was very smooth, Nailor 
was; and incidentally he was 
chairman of the teachers’ com- 
mittee himself. Delay would 
beat us, and he very well knew 
it. But we hada friend on the 
board in old Judge Webster, the 
vice-president, and father often 
said Judge Webster had been 
“planed on both sides.’’ 

“Gentlemen,” said the presi- 
dent, who was one of Nailor’s 
crowd, “‘you have heard the 
motion. Is there a second? 
Seconded. All those in favor —’” 

Judge Webster raised his 
hand. 

“One moment, Mr. President,” 
whispered the old gentleman, 
softly; he hardly spoke above 
his breath. “One moment; let the petition be 
read.” 

Petey Arnold clapped his hands; we all 
clapped. The president pounded for silence. 

“Certainly, judge; the secretary will read the 
| petition.” 

And it never sounded better than it did then. 
When he finished there was more applause and 


dead of winter, but every man was there at | school the sheets were distributed, and the | more frowning from the chair. “Shall I read 


eight o’clock, and they “lined up” ready for 
anything. I’m not much of a talker, but when 


I got through with my little tale about Miss | 


Benson and the captain and Stephen Nailor, 


Petey Arnold, our centre, offered to hunt up | 


Stephen and whip him on sight. Petey 
weighed a hundred and fifty pounds, and was 
pretty muscular. 

“No, Petey,”’ said I, “that’s not exactly the 


way to manage it. I’d like to see you do it, | 


but it wouldn’t help the captain and Miss 
Benson any. I tell you, boys, —” 

“Men!” growled Petey. 

“I'll tell you what, men,” I went on, “I 
believe they’re half starving now.” 

“Well, what are you going to do?” asked 
Johnny Florence. 

“Get up a monster big petition; get every 


| signing was rushed till supper-time. Already 
| we had almost half the enrolment. 
Saturday we worked like beavers; the girls 


| helped, too. On Monday evening the school 


| committee of sixty-one ready to present the 
petition—ten from each of the five ward schools 
and the original eleven from the high school. I 
was to act as spokesman. 

By seven o’clock the board-room was jammed 
full of people eager to see the fight. We 
| marched in at half past seven,—sixty-one of us 
| around Petey Arnold,—and yelled: 
| “’Rah! ’rah! Belle Plain! 

Tackle low! Come again! 
| High school, keep cool! 
Benson!!!” 
instead of “Bust ’em.” That was Petey’s 
|idea. He didn’t have many, but he usually 


board met in regular session, and we had a} 


the names?” asked the secretary, doubtfully, 
| when he got through. 

“Do read the names,’ whispered Judge 
| Webster, mildly. 

The secretary plunged into the long list at a 
rapid rate, but soon he ran short of breath, 
and when he struck Tony Rosswinkle’s list, 
all long German names, Nailor began to 
squirm. 

“Mr. President,” protested Nailor in disgust, 
“is it necessary to spend the whole night at 
this thing?” 

The president looked at Judge Webster. 

“Are the signers of this petition all pupils of 
our schools ?”’ asked the judge, softly. 
| “It appears they are,’’ replied the secretary. 
| “Is there any dispute as to this?” 
| Petey started to jump up. “Sit down!” 1 


| 
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hissed. He sat. 
politics better than he did. 

“No dispute whatever, I guess,” said the 
president. 

“How many names are attached to it?” con- 
tinued the judge. 

The’ secretary looked over the sheets. “I 
should think about fifteen hundred.” 

‘“‘Nineteen hundred!”’ roared Petey, rising. 

“Sit down!” I growled, audibly. 

“What is the total enrolment, Mr, Secretary ?” 
asked Judge Webster, gazing admiringly on | 
Petey. 

The secretary consulted his record. “Nineteen | 
hundred and ninety-two,” he announced in a 
minute. 





The judge rose slowly to his feet; everybody | | 


strained forward to hear. 

“Mr. President,” he began, quietly, “it is 
useless to pretend to ignore the significance of 
this uprising—for that is what it amounts to. 
For myself I take it as a reproach not altogether 
undeserved. I should not have let my impaired 
health and the pressure of legal matters on my 
time cause me to neglect the duties I owe to 
these children.”” He waved his hand toward us. 
“T -have investigated the case to which this 





committee of boys has now forced our attention, 
and I am sorry to say the facts make a case) 
against the school board and not at all against the | 
teacher whose reinstatement is prayed for. 

‘Under these circumstances I shall offer an | 
amendment to the commendable resolution of 
Mr. Nailor. I shall not speak further to the 
amendment, because I am confident that no just 
man, no wise man, I might safely add, no politic 
man, will oppose it. To do so would mean 
his everlasting political ruin in Belle Plain. 
Let the petition be referred, Mr. President, as 
Mr. Nailor has properly moved, to the committee 
on teachers, with instructions’’—everybody with- 
in half a mile could hear that—‘‘to place Miss 
Benson’s name on the teachers’ list at full pay 
from to-night, to continue until she is regularly 
assigned.” 

How blandly the old gentleman smiled as he 
sent the knife into Nailor and twisted it around! 
How the people applauded! How our men 
yelled. . 

Vote? Every member—even that villain, 
Stephen Nailor—voted for it. He saw he was 
beaten, and took it as sweetly as he would have 
taken a dose of castor-oil. 

We ran out of the hall like wildeats, crossed 
the park to father’s store, and gave the yell. 
Miss Benson came running down-stairs; she. 
thought the building was on fire. When we told 
her she just burst out crying. Then she kissed 
every one of the committee, sixty-one. The 
small fellows didn’t mind it; but our men took it 
pretty hard. I never thought Petey Arnold 
would stand being kissed, but he did just the 
same. 

The captain was in bed when we came, and 
next day he told father the yelling woke him 
up and made him think of Jeb Stuart’s 
cavalry. 

Miss Benson looked ten years younger when 
she got to work, but the captain somehow seemed 
to fail as spring came on. Most of the time he 
kept his bed. But one morning in May a great 
surprise came for him. The mail-carrier brought 
a big letter from Washington with an official 
stamp on it—the pension was restored! 

Captain Benson was happy. “I knew it 
‘would come again,’ he cried. “I knew it would 
be all right. The check ought to be here by— 
what day is this, Rachel? Why, bless my soul, 
Rachel, this is Decoration day. Why didn’t you 
tellme? You know I’ve lost track of the days 
since I’ve been laid up.” 

Poor Rachel was crestfallen. Really, she had 

kept it back because she knew he would insist 
on getting up, and he was far from able to 
rise. 
“1 must get up for the parade, Rachel,” he 
said, gently but decidedly, sitting up in his bed. 
“This is the first year I haven’t marched with 
the post. The boys will look for me out on the 
balcony, Rachel, anyway. Yes, I’ll have to get 
up,” he concluded, very gently indeed, but very 
firmly. 

So with many misgivings, Rachel helped him 
into his faded uniform; faded, but neat and 
clean, and Petey Arnold and I wheeled the 
captain out into the sunshine on the balcony, 
and he invited us to stay and watch the 
parade. 

“Laddies,” he said to us in his gentle way, “I 
hope all the kindness you’ve done me and mine 
will come back to you both some day, and I 
know it will—I know it; it always does.” 

Down the long street they came, the flag of 
freedom flashing at their head. The “boys” cast 
their eyes upward as they approached; all knew 
where their failing comrade lay. They halted in 
front of the store, faced right, and looking up to 
where he sat on the little balcony, the battered 
eagles saluted their past commander, 

Captain Benson rose slowly from his chair, 
drew himself painfully up to the last one of his 
seventy-two inches, and lifted his right arm in 
salute. But I thought it looked more like a 
benediction. 

The post moved on in column; the captain 
sank back smiling; his moistened eyes closed as 
if he would sleep. His head drooped, and he 
started gently as a dreamer moves in his slumber. 
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turned beseechingly to Rachel. 

“O uncle!’ she cried, and rushed to him, and 
caught him in her arms as he sank forward; but 
it was his last rally; he never spoke again. 

Frank H. SPEARMAN. 
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A Slight Mistake. 


H, dear!” said Alice, impatiently, as 
she passed through the dusky library 
just before dinner, “Bab is so 
careless! Here are her gloves 
and hat and umbrella lying just 
where she dropped them. I am 
thoroughly tired of putting them 
away. She ought to be punished 
in some way; mamma said so 
only this morning.” 

She meditated for a moment, 
and then took up the pretty um- 
brella with an air of resolution. 

“Yes; I will just hide this 
away somewhere, and let Miss Barbara hunt for 
it. It would look rather too suspicious to have 








| her hat disappear so suddenly, but she may not 


need her umbrella for a day or two.” 

She had just snugly secreted the umbrella 
when the parlor door opened, and her younger 
sister came out, in company with a friend. 
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Petey knew I understood | Then his eyes opened, wandered vacantly, and | picked up her belongings from the table. She 


| wondered if the umbrella would be missed, but 
| apparently it was not. ‘Tossing the hat on her 
|eurly head, and pulling out the fingers of the 
gloves, Bab disappeared in the direction of her 
own room without any embarrassing inquiries. 

Alice smiled with satisfaction. “Now I have 
only to keep out of the way when questions are 
asked, and my young lady will be more careful 
of her things in future,” she thought, quite 
pleased with her little scheme. 

A period of pleasant weather caused umbrellas 
to lie unused for a time, and Alice quite forgot 
about the secret she was harboring in her bosom. 
One evening, however, about a week after Miss 
Aldis’s call, it was suddenly brought to her 
remembrance by Barbara, who was.running over 
the advertising columns of the evening paper. 
Alice’s attention was attracted by a slight excla- 
mation from her sister. 

“What is it?” she asked, idly, not being 
particularly occupied at the moment. 

“Oh, only Ethel Aldis’s advertisement,” Bar- 
bara said, her eyes still on the paper. 

“What is Ethel Aldis advertising about?” 
Alice inquired, with more interest. 

Barbara finished the paragraph, then threw 
the paper down and began rocking comfortably 
back and forth. 

“Why, she’s lost her umbrella in some way, 
and she’s offering a reward for it, with no 
questions asked. It’s quite a valuable one, you 
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They passed by the library on their way to 
the front door, and catching sight of Alice, the 
visitor came in to speak to her. 

Ethel Aldis was the only one of Barbara’s 
friends with whom Alice never found fault. 
Perhaps it was in consequence of this fact that 
Barbara herself was never enthusiastic about 
Ethel, and showed a tendency to criticise the 
young lady’s conversation and manners, which 
Alice frequently held up to her sister as being 
worthy of emulation. Just now, for example, 
there was a half-satirical smile on Barbara’s face 
as she listened to Ethel’s vivacious remarks. 

“That’s the way Alice would like to have me 
talk, I suppose,” she thought, contemptuously ; 
“T ought to say ‘literature’ instead of ‘literachure’ 
and ‘don’t you’ instead of ‘don’t chu ;' then 
people would think I was highly cultivated.” 

“Do you know,” remarked the visitor to Alice, 
confidentially, ““we’re quite uneasy at our house. 
We got a new chambermaid about a month ago, 
and since that time several articles of jewelry 
have been missing, and we can’t account for it 
except in one way. Josie is as neat as a pin, 
and does her work beautifully, but—I don’t 
know ; it’s unpléasant to think there’s a thief 
about.” 

“Dear me, yes,” replied Alice. “I would 
rather keep a stupid servant than a dishonest 
one. Still, there may be some mistake, perhaps. 
I shouldn’t condemn the girl too soon.” ; 

“Oh, of course not; but we shall keep watch 
of her. Well, I must go; good-by, Alice dear. 
Bab, why don’t you come to see me oftener? I 
have to do all the calling, you bad girl!” and 
with a pretty pout Miss Aldis started for the 
door again. 

“Let me see,” she suddenly exclaimed, survey- 
ing the dainty articles which she carried; “have 
I forgotten anything? No; card-case—handker- 
chief—purse—all here. I had an impression 
that I missed something. Well, good-by!” and 
she finally left. 

‘Don’t forget your hat and gloves, Barbara,” 
said Alice, sharply, as Barbara started up-stairs 
when the door was shut. 

“Bother !’’ exclaimed Miss Bab, as she unwill- 
ingly descended again, “if there’s one thing 
that’s sure in this world, Alice, it is that you will 
be an old maid; you grow more detestably 
orderly every day.” 

“Don’t give me any impudence, please,” 
responded Alice, loftily; “I am only saving you 
from being scolded by mamma.” 

“Much obliged to you, I'm sure,” retorted 
Bab, sarcastically. “I’ve had a narrow escape, 
considering the fact that mamma’s scoldings are 
so terrible. I don’t believe she ever said any- 
thing stronger than ‘Dear, dear!’ in her life, 
bless her! Any one would think she was an 
ogre, to hear you talk.” 

Alice did not reply, but watched Bab as she 
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know—solid gold top, and all that. It was a 
birthday gift from her father.” 

“What a pity!” said Alice, sympathetically. 

“Yes, it is,’ assented Bab, serenely. “She 
thought she left it here the day she called, but I 
told her she was mistaken. I went over every 
umbrella in the rack twice, and she didn’t go 
up-stairs that day. She’ll need it by to-morrow, 
poor thing! The paper predicts rain,’ and Bab 
laughed. 

“You seem to think it’s funny to lose a 
valuable umbrella,’”’ observed Alice, severely ; “‘it 
ought t6 be a warning to you to be more careful 
of your own.” 

“Mine is not so valuable as Ethel’s,’”’ remarked 
Barbara, calmly; “but as it happens, I put it 
carefully away last time, Miss Dignity.” 

“Are you quite sure of that?” Alice asked. 
It was her turn to smile now. 

“Of course I’m sure,” retorted Bab, tossing 
her head. 

This was too good. Alice had much ado to 
command her countenance. 

The next morning proved the weather-prophet 
right for once. The rain fell in a businesslike 
way that held out no false promise of clearing 
up by and by. One by one those of the family 
who were obliged to go out solemnly stalked to 
the umbrella rack, picked out his or her umbrella, 
and plunged into the puddles outside. 

About ten o’clock Barbara announced that 
she was going to the circulating library to get a 
book to help her through “this wretched day.” 
As she left the room to get ready, Alice smiled 
across at her mother. 

“Listen, mamma. I hid Bab’s umbrella the 
other day, to teach her not to be so careless with 
her things. She left it on the library table this 
time; last time I found it on the sofa in the 
parlor, but not until Mrs. Smith almost broke it 
by sitting on it. Now let her hunt for a good 
while, mamma, before you call me. I’m going 
to be out of the way, and you can truly say you 
don’t know where it is. I suppose she’ll be ina 
fearful temper, but just be firm, mamma, will 
you?” 

“Yes, dear, of course,” said placid Mrs. 
Drayton, quite amused at Alice’s earnestness. 

Alice retired, and spent the next fifteen 
minutes in listening for her sister’s step and 
voice, anticipating that the one would be a 
stamp and the other a growl, and preparing to 
steal in an opposite direction whenever she 
heard them approaching. But at the end of this 
period she was much astonished to hear instead 
the front door shut, and darting to the window, 
she stared in amazement at Barbara going down 
the brick walk with her blue. silk umbrella 
proudly held over her head! 

After one moment of stupefaction Alice flew 
to the place where she had hidden the umbrella— 
the umbrella, indeed! A fearful idea had come 
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|to her; what if—good gracious! Upon whose 
umbrella had she laid violent hands? 

She groaned as she drew it forth and examined 
it. True, it was of blue silk; but Bab’s umbrella 
had no such gorgeous handle as this; and horror 
of horrors! there were the owner’s initials 
engraved on the gold—“‘E. A.” 

Tears of mortification stood in Alice’s eyes. 
She had made a fool of herself this time. What 
humiliation to go to Ethel Aldis and explain the 
matter! And how Bab would enjoy the joke! 

“Alice!”? called Mrs. Drayton from the head 
of the stairs. ‘There seems to be some mistake. 
I’ve a large amount of firmness in hand, but 
there hasn’t been any call for it yet. Did Bab 
find her umbrella by second sight ?” 

Alice came into the hall and looked up at her 
mother with a rueful face: 

‘Don’t laugh, mamma,’ she implored. “I’ve 
been and hidden Ethel Aldis’s umbrella! It 
wasn’t Bab’s at ail!” She held out the innocent 
cause of all the trouble with a tragic gesture. 

In spite of Alice’s request her mother laughed 
involuntarily as she comprehended the affair. 
Suddenly, however, she grew grave. 

“O Alice! Mrs. Aldis called on me yesterday 
and said that they had discharged a chambermaid 
because they suspected her of stealing a valuable 
umbrella. This is, of course, the one! What 
an unfortunate thing !’’ 

“IT must go over there at once,” said poor 
Alice, feverishly. “Come with me, mamma, 
won’t you? 1 don’t dare to go alone.” 

As Mrs. Drayton and her daughter went out 
at the gate they were met by Bab, who was 
returning from the library, her face rosy with 
rain and exercise. Alice tried to hold Ethel’s 
umbrella behind her, but Bab’s quick eye caught 
sight of it at once. 

“What! did Ethel leave it at our house, after 
all, Alice? But it’s not possible—I looked 
everywhere. Tell me where you found it?” 

“When I come back,” said Alice, miserably ; 
“we're in a hurry now.” 

“My, I don’t envy you!’ called Bab, signifi- 
cantly, as they parted; ‘a certain person can be 
as acid as a pickle when she likes to be.” 

“Be quiet, “Bab, and go in,” ordered her 
mother, with a.peremptory wave of the hand. 

“TI only hope they’ll see the funny side of it,” 
Alice sighed, as they stood before the Aldis 
door. 

“Perhaps they will,” said her mother, cheer- 
fully; “but I’m afraid,” she added, “we can’t 
expect the poor chambermaid to look at it ina 
ludicrous light.” The corners of Alice’s mouth 
went down still farther. “No! how dreadful it 
is! I feel like a thief myself when I think of it.” 

Sad to say, Mrs. Aldis and her daughter failed 
to see any humor whatever in the situation. It 
was a very bad quarter of an hour for Alice. 

“Of course I realize that it was unintentional,”’ 
Mrs. Aldis observed, majestically; she was an 
imposing-looking lady, with iron-gray hair 
dressed high above her forehead. Alice had 
never been quite at ease in her presence, and 
now she fairly shivered as Mrs. Aldis’s piercing 
eyes fixed themselves on her embarrassed face. 

“T realize, I say, that it was unintentional,’ 
Mrs. Aldis went on, “but I must acknowledge 
that we have been greatly put out—very much 
so, indeed. Of course I do not refer to the value 
of the umbrella; that, you understand, did not 
worry us at all; but we have had to discharge 
an excellent servant under suspicion of having 
taken it, and—in fact, it is very unfortunate all 
round.” 

“But you will take the girl back now, will 
you not, Mrs. Aldis?” asked Alice’s mother. 
“Anything that we can do to straighten the 
matter out shall be done. I will go and see the 
girl myself, if you like.’ 

Mrs. Aldis seemed slightly confused; her 
glance wavered for the first time. 

“Well—that is—as a matter of fact, the girl, 
although innocent, so it seems, in this case, had 
really stolen a few other things. They were 
found in her possession, and she—er—in fact, 
confessed the theft. We thought she might 
have disposed of the umbrella; that was why we 
advertised.”’ 

“Oh!” remarked Mrs. Drayton, looking at 
her daughter with a relieved expression. 

“Yes; that has been another annoyance to 
us,”’ Mrs. Aldis went on, in an aggrieved tone. 
“T suppose we have had to examine fifty umbrel- 
las, at least, during the last two days. Not one 
of them corresponded in the least to the descrip- 
tion given in the advertisement. The people 
seemed to think that any kind of an umbrella 
would serve the purpose.” 

“But,” Ethel said, addressing Alice with a 
cold smile, “I really can’t understand your 
mistaking my umbrella for your sister’s. My 
handle is real gold, you know.” She took out 
her handkerchief as she spoke, and carefully 
polished it off. 

“It was very stupid of me,” murmured Alice, 
whose opinion of Miss Aldis’s manners had 
greatly changed. 

As the door closed behind them Alice gave a 
sigh of relief. “I’m glad, at all events, that I 
haven’t got that girl on my conscience,”’ she said. 

“Yes, but I don’t see why Mrs. Aldis could 
not have relieved our minds about it at once,” 
added her mother, who was rather indignant. 

“You explain it to Bab, mamma,” said Alice, 
when they reached home. “I’m going to lie 
down.” She escaped to her room, but it was not 
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very long before irrepressible Bab poked her 

head in at the door. Her eyes danced with fun, 
and Alice shut her own resolutely; this was of 
no use, however. 

“Jt was all my fault, you poor dear!” 
declared, with a suppressed laugh. “You did 
it for my good, and I have been awfully 
careless ; I confess it. But 1’ve reformed, Alice. 
Mamma’s been showing me the error of my way, 
and I’m going to turn over a new leaf. Next 
time you find an umbrella on the library table, 1 
give you fair warning—it won’t be mine!” 

FLORENCE L. ANDEM. 
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JN Da aiat the year 1757 three adven- 
ait turous young men, named Whitney, 
Abe Heald and Reed, set off from their 

“<<. homes in the town of Dunstable, 
Massachusetts, on a hunting and trapping trip 
to the Androscoggin River in Maine—a river and 
a tract of country which, at that early date, very 
few white men had ever visited. It was the 
period of the French and Indian War, and the 
Indians were hostile. The entire country was 
covered with forest, and so little was known of 
the geography of Maine that the Androscoggin 
was then supposed to be in Canada. 

Trapping was the announced object of the 
trip, but in reality these bold youngsters had 
hopes of securing larger game than otter or bear. 
The colonial government was then offering an 
almost princely bounty on Indian scalps. 
An Indian’s scalp was worth what, in the 
currency of to-day, would be very near a thou- 
sand dollars. 

On the other hand, the French nad offered 
large rewards to the savages for the scalps of 
New England settlers, and skulking Indians lay 
in wait in the outskirts of every settlement with 
tomahawk and scalping-knife, sparing neither 
age, sex nor condition. 

It was the hope of securing these large boun- 
ties which sent Lovewell and his band of rangers 
to the upper Saco waters—an expedition which 
terminated in that famous battle in the forest, 
which so many pens have celebrated and sung. 
The plain, prosaic facts of that expedition are 
that Lovewell and his men were in quest of 
Indian scalps at a thousand dollars apiece. 

Not much otherwise was it with young 
Whitney, Heald and Reed of our present narra- 
tive; yet they must not be judged too harshly. 
Their motives were in accord with the moral 
code of those days—a code in which there was 
“no good Indian but a dead Indian.” 

After a stealthy tramp of more than a week, 
these three trappers came to the great river, and 
finally built a camp on the shores of a beautiful 
pond, now called Whitney’s Pond, and situated 
in the present town of Canton, Maine—the outlet 
of which, a deep, rapid stream, flows down into 
the Androscoggin. About the pond were abun- 
dant signs of game, and here they set traps and 
hunted for moose, keeping a watchful eye out for 
the valuable red man. 

Just how many days or weeks they continued 
here and were thus employed, tradition does not 
make clear; but one evening near the middle of 
the month of May, as the three were going down 
the brook to examine other traps, they espied 
the twinkle of a camp-fire on the bank of the 
Androscoggin. Cautiously creeping nearer, they 
discovered two birch canoes drawn up on the 
shore. It wasan Indian encampment. 

Not far below this spot, in a bend of the 

was an Indian burying-ground, 
and it is surmised that the Indian party had 
come down to bury one of their dead. It could 
hardly have been a war party, for there were 
two squaws with the Indians. Of this the young 
rangers were not aware, and a whispered consul- 
tation at once ensued as to how they might best 
surprise the redskins. 

Heald was in favor of an immediate attack, 
but Reed and Whitney believed it safer to wait 
till dawn of the next morning, when they might 
steal upon the little encampment, with a good 
prospect of finding the savages sound asleep. 

This plan was adopted, and the three hunters 
stole softly back through the woods to their own 
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camp, where they passed the hours of darkness 
in eager anticipation of the bounties. 

The first faint streaks of dawn had scarcely 
begun to light up the sombre forest before they 


Bab | were on their way through the thick growth on 


the intervales which skirt the river, and stealing 
upon the Indian encampment. They missed 
their course, however, and lost some time in 
finding the place—having to return for a mile or 
more down the river-bank. It is probable that 
meantime the savages had heard or sighted them, 
for when at length they discovered the canoes 
and were creeping through the undergrowth to 
get closer to the sleeping-place of their foes, three 
Indians suddenly rose from the bushes a few 
yards in front of them, and fired before the white 
youths had time to cock their guns. 

Reed dropped dead at the discharge, and 
Whitney also went down with a fearful bullet- 
wound through the thigh, which broke the bone ; 
but Heald, who was a step or two in the rear, 
escaped the ball aimed at him, and instantly 
presenting his musket, shot down the foremost of 
the savages, who fell dead not ten feet from 
where Reed lay. 

Heald had scarcely fired when the two 
remaining Indians dropped their guns, 
and snatching their tomahawks sprang 
toward him, each with a hideous shout 
of fury. He ran for his life, and they 
gave chase along the bank of the river. 

Whitney thus escaped the immediate attention 
of the redskins, and for some moments lay 
weltering in his own blood and rolling about 
in an agony of pain on the ground. At last he 
so far regained his self-control as to be able to 
tear strips from his clothing and bind them 
tightly around his thigh. This stanched the 
flow of blood, and he presently started to crawl 
away among the trees; but now he bethought 
himself to scalp the Indian whom Heald had 
shot, and had turned to do so when a crackling 
of the brush not far away drew his attention. 
It was caused by the two squaws, who had 
come forward from their camp to see what had 
occurred. Seizing his gun, Whitney pointed it 
at them, when they fled away, shrieking. He 
then crept away himself, and although faint 
from loss of blood and in great pain, he continued 
to craw] for a long distance into the forest. 

Finally, unable to get farther, he hid himself in 
a dark hole beneath the root of a fallen tree and 
remained quiet, resolved, if the savages found 
him, to sell his life as dearly as possible. 

But they did not find him. After he had lain 
there beneath the old root for thirty-six hours or 
more in a fainting condition, he mustered all his 
energies and crawled slowly through the forest 
to the camp where he and his companions had 
left a considerable stock of food. 

Fever came on him, and for many days Whitney 
lay in dreadful plight, unconscious at times; 
but after a while he began to recover, and ate all 
the food which he could find. His leg had never 
been set, and still hung helpless; yet he was 
able to craw] about, and busied himself collecting 
ground nuts, checkerberries and green sprouts, 
which he ate greedily, but was in constant fear 
lest the savages should discover his retreat. 

Meanwhile, how had it fared with Heald, 
with the two savages on his track? Onward he 
had sped, down the bank of the Androscoggin. 
He was a fleet runner and used to the forest, but 
he soon found that the red fellows behind him 
were nearly or quite as swift as he, and even 
better used to running through brush; but with 
Heald it was a race for life, and he put forth all 
his strength. 

Through bogs and briers, over stones and roots, 
leaping the great trunks of fallen trees, splashing 
through rills and brooks swollen by the spring 
rains and melted snows, on they sped. Heald 
was leaving them a little, he hoped, or at least 
holding his own, when suddenly he came to a 
wide, deep stream, the outlet of Whitney’s Pond. 

He was not a good swimmer, and dared not 
trust himself to the water; while to run on down 
the bank of the brook would soon bring him to 
the angle of land where the stream entered the 
Androscoggin, and where he would be penned 
up. Without an instant’s hesitation, he turned 
and tacked back to double on his pursuers and 
pass out to the right of them, still holding fast to 
his empty gun. 

This manceuvre he was obliged to execute in 
plain sight of the redskins, for they were within 
a hundred yards of him, and no sooner did they 
perceive it than they both sprang to head him off, 
whooping frightfully to confuse him. 

He passed within fifty feet of the nearer of the 
two, and both of them threw their tomahawks ; 
but it chanced as Heald ran,—with his eyes on 
the savages, to dodge the weapons,—his toe 
caught violently beneath a tough root, and he 
was thrown prostrate on the ground. This 
accident may have saved his life, for both toma- 
hawks whizzed over his body and struck with a 
loud clang among some stones on the farther 
side of him! 

Tn an instant the supple woodsman was on his 
feet and ran again, and while the savages were 
searching for their tomahawks, he disappeared 
from their sight around the base of a wooded 
knoll, and gaining a covert, reloaded his gun. 
They heard him ram down the charge, and 
having picked up their tomahawks stole toward 
him through a dense grove of beeches ; but catch- 
ing sight of him in the act of priming his piece 
and hearing the gun-lock click, they in turn 








wheeled about and ran—having already seen 
fatal proof of the accuracy of his shooting. 

Taking immediate advantage of their fears, 
Heald slipped away and Set off with all speed 
southward, travelling alone for many days 
through the forest, supplying himself with game 
as he went on. 
shelter, in the lonely woods; and as days passed 
he became much worn from exposure, exhaustion 
and anxiety for his wounded companion, whom 
he had last seen lying helpless and writhing with 
pain on the ground. 

His motive now was to get home, raise a party 
and return in search of Whitney. Once he was 
nearly drowned while trying to cross a river 
upon a hastily improvised raft. 

How many days he wandered in the forest is 
not known ; but at last he reached Dunstable, and 
upon relating his sad story, fifteen young men 
volunteered to go back with him in search of 
Whitney, who it was hoped might have escaped, 
and might be lying wounded in the woods. 

As soon as Heald had rested a little and was 
able to travel they set off, and in the course of 
six days reached the seene of the fatal encounter 
on the bank of the Androscoggin. No traces of 
either Whitney or the Indians were found here, 
and just at nightfall they moved cautiously 
through the woods, down to the camp on the 
shore of the pond. 

It was twilight. They came in sight of the 
little structure built of poles and fir-bough thatch, 
and paused to reconnoitre it. Apparently it was 
deserted. As they stood there at a little distance 
off, however, one of the party thought that he 
detected a slight noise in the brush a little to 
their rear. Turning his eyes instantly in that 
direction, he caught sight of an object moving 
amidst the brush—seemingly creeping up behind 
them. 

“St!” he whispered to the others. ‘There’s 
an Indian!” and raising his piece, he fired 
quickly. 

A loud outcry followed his shot—a shriek of 
agony, for the ranger’s aim had been true, even 
in the dim twilight of the darkening forest. 

“My God! that was Whitney’s voice!” Heald 
exclaimed, and with that they all ran out where 
the supposed Indian lay. 

It was indeed poor Whitney. He had survived 
his terrible wound only to receive a mortal one 
from the very friends who had come so far in 
search of him. Heald and the entire party were 
wild with grief and regret. The poor fellow 
lingered for an hour, and was able to tell them 
something of his experiences. He had been out 
after food, and was crawling back to the camp 
when thus pitiably shot. 

They buried him there beside the camp, on the 
shore, and named this beautiful little lake in the 
forest, Whitney’s Pond. (©, A, STEPHENS. 
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N a little country schoolhouse sat a tall, 
lank, solemn-faced boy, with his geography 
up on its edge before him on the desk. 

It was nearly time for his class in geography to 
recite, but the boy was not really completing 
his map of Ohio—he was penning with many 
flourishes and much shading of the downward 
strokes, the following note, on a leaf torn from 
his copy-book : 

“Compliments of Mr. Job Hedge to Miss 
Maggie Tobey, asking the pleasure of her 
company to the singing-school in the Four-mile 
schoolhouse to-morrow night. Immediate answer 
desired.”’ 

It was the first note of the kind Job Hedge 
had ever written, and all the courage of which 
he was capable had been required to write it. 
He had frequently planned thus to address Miss 
Maggie Tobey, but his courage had always failed 
him heretofore. 

Once Job had half completed such a note, 
when the boy in the seat behind him had peeped 
over his shoulder, and seeing what he was “up 
to,” had given him a sly poke in the back and 
whispered : 

“Sh-a-a-me on ye!’”’ 

This had covered Job with such confusion that 
he had hastily torn up the half-written note, and 
had suffered much mortification of spirit when, 


At night he lay down, without | 
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at recess-time, Sol Slack, the boy who had 
peeped, had pointed his finger derisively at Job 
and had called out: 

“Job Hedge was writing a love-letter to Mag 
Tobey! Shame on Job!” 

“T wasn’t!” said Job, but with a telltale 
blush. 

“You were, too! Saw it with my own eyes! 
Good joke on you!” 

“It wasn’t any love-letter!”’ said Job, scorn- 
fully, as he stalked away with the jeers of a 
dozen pupils ringing in his tortured ears. 

To-day the prying Sol Slack was absent, and 
there was no one behind Job to peep over his 
shoulder. When he had written the note he 
drew at the top of the page a bird on the wing, 
with a billet-douz in its bill. 

Directly across the aisle from Job sat the 
Maggie Tobey who was to receive this hand- 
somely embellished effusion. She was a girl of 
sixteen, with jet black hair falling in long and 
stiff, but natural, curls. A red ribbon was run 
through the curls. She wore a flowered delaine 
dress and a string of large amber beads; and 
although she was no longer a little girl, she had 
on a blue and white print “tyer.” Freckles 
covered her face and her little pug nose. 

She was busily conning the geography lesson 
which Job Hedge ought to have been studying 
when a folded bit of paper suddenly fell on the 
desk before her. She started and glanced across 
the aisle toward Job. He was apparently deeply 
ubsorb@d in his geography lesson and did not 
look toward Maggie, but she saw that his face 
was crimson. 

Her own face crimsoned when she had read 
the note, which was the first one of the kind she 
had ever received. She glanced shyly across the 
aisle again when she had read the note, but Job 
kept his eyes fastened on his book. 

In a few minutes an answer fell on Job’s desk. 
He unfolded it and read: 

“Miss Tobey accepts with pleasure of Mr. 
Hedge’s company to the singing-school to-morrow 
night.” 

It was now Job’s turn to glance across the 
aisle, but Miss Tobey’s back was partly turned 
toward him and her face was half hidden in her 
book. 

So it came to pass that at seven o’clock the 
next evening, Job, arrayed in his Sunday best, 
with cinnamon-scented hair-oil on his carefully 
combed sandy locks, and musk sprinkled on his 
pocket handkerchief, set forth in his father’s 
buggy for the farm of Mr. Silas Tobey. ‘There 
Maggie awaited his coming in her best gown of 
red merino, with three rows of black velvet 
ribbon on it, and four rows of coral beads with a 
gold locket on them taking the place of the 
amber beads she wore at school. A snowy white 
“cloud,” or nubia, with red tassels, and a heavy 

plaid shawl of many colors, would be put on 

after the arrival of “Mr. Hedge.” 

When wheels were heard in front of the 
house, Maggie’s younger brother, Jack, cried 
out, ““There’s your beau, sis!’ 

“It’s no such a thing,” answered Maggie, 
with spirit. “I guess I can go to singing-school 
with Job Hedge without his being my ‘beau.’ ” 

Presently there was a rap at the door, and 
when Mr. Tobey, a big, jolly man, opened it, 
he said, loudly and cordially: 

“How de do, Job? Come in while Maggie 
puts on her things. My, how fine we’re fixed 
up! Getting a mustache, aint you, Job? 
You'll have to get you a shaving outfit soon!’’ 

This greeting was not of the sort to put Job 
entirely at his ease, and he felt much relieved 
when he was out of the house and had helped 
Maggie into the buggy. 

It was a clear, cold night in November, but 
there was no snow on the ground. It was four 
miles to the schoolhouse to which Job and 
Maggie were going, and the horse Job was 
driving seemed to be rather a fractious creature. 
He declined to go faster than a walk, and 
when Job sought to accelerate his speed by 
applying the whip, the horse would stop and 
kick against the dashboard in a manner that 
elicited frightened little screams from Maggie 

and caused Job much embarrassment. 

After two or three such kicks the horse would 
dash madly forward for a few yards, tossing his 
head and seemingly bent on running away. It 
required all of Job’s strength to hold him in. 

“He’s a new horse that we’ve had only a 
couple of weeks,” Job explained. ‘Father took 
him on a debt from a man over in Deering, and 
I wouldn’t have brought him to-night but old 
Ned, the horse we drive with the buggy, slipped 
and fell yesterday and lamed himself so that I 
couldn’t drive him. This horse can go right 
along, if he wants to. I never saw him act as 
he’s acting to-night. Go ‘long with you!” 

He flapped the reins over the horse’s back, 
whereupon the animal stood still and tossed its 
head defiantly. Job applied the whip. Much 
incensed, the horse kicked so high that one leg 
went over a shaft. Job had to get out and 
unhitch the animal in order to release him. 

When he had hitched the horse into the buggy 
again and was about to climb in, the animal, 
giving a sudden lunge forward, jerked the lines 
from Job’s hands and darted off down the road. 

“Whoa! Whoa!” cried Job, starting in mad 
pursuit, while Maggie screamed two or three 
times and called out: “Stop him, Job! He’s 
running away! Stop him, can’t you?” 

“Whoa, there!” shrieked Job; but the horse 
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paid no heed to the cry. On he sped, with the 
reins trailing on the ground. Maggie made no 
further outery, and Job’s mental comment was, 
as he panted onward: 

“I'll bet she’s fainted! 
happen to her?” 

But Maggie had not fainted; she had become 
dumb with fright. Gasping for breath, she had 
shrunk back in her seat, and trembling but 
silent, had clasped her mittened hands in despair. 

Onward sped the horse—out of the woods and 
on to a great open plain four miles across. The 
road forked at the edge of the wood, the right- 
hand road leading to the Four-mile schoolhouse, 
and the left-hand road leading straight across the 
plain. The horse swerved to the left and sped 
swiftly forward in the darkness. Fortunately 
the road was perfectly smooth and level, and 
there was no great danger of the buggy upsetting. 

It had not upset when the other side of the 
plain was reached, and by that time the horse 
had so exhausted itself that its speed had lessened 
to a steady trot; but he paid no heed to Maggie’s 
“Whoa!” The reins were beyond her reach. 

A fringe of trees bordered the farther side of 
the plain, and beyond these trees was the slightly 
sloping and pebbly bank of a wide and shallow 
river. Indeed, it was so shallow, except during 
the spring and summer freshets, that it could be 
forded at this point. The river had not yet 
frozen over, and when the horse reached the ford 
he plunged in. His late owner’s house lay 
beyond the river, and he had crossed tffis ford 
many times by night as well as by day. The 
horse had gone half-way across the stream when 
he swerved a little to the right, the buggy-wheel 
struck against a boulder in the river-bed, and 
something gave way. The horse and buggy 
shafts went on; Maggie and the buggy remained 
in the middle of the gently flowing stream. 

Meantime Job had reached the edge of the 
‘wood in time to see the horse and buggy speeding 
across the plain. Job stood still for a moment, 
trying to think what was best to do. Suddenly 
he heard the sound of hoofs on the road behind 
him, and a moment later there appeared a man 
on a big white mule. Job thought he knew to 
whom the mule belonged. 

“That you, Joe Tinkham?” he called. 

“Yes, tis. Who are you?” 

“Job Hedge; and I want that mule of yours, 
Joe. I’ve got to get clear across the plain, and 
maybe farther, and you’re within a mile of 
home. Don’t stop to ask me any questions, Joe, 
but hop off, and let me have that mule.” 

“All right,”’ said the obliging Joe, wondering, 
but convinced that Job meant what he said. 
The boy was soon galloping across the plain at a 
lively gait. When he reached the river-bank he 
saw the buggy in the middle of the stream. 

“You there, Maggie?” he called, in trembling 
tones. 

“Yes, I am,” retorted Maggie, with consider- 
able sharpness. 

“]’ll get you out of there right away.” 

*] should think you’d better, Job Hedge!” 

Job rode into the stream and drew rein beside 
the buggy in nearly three feet of water. 

““Where’s the horse?” he asked. 

“T don’t know—and I don’t care.” 

“Well, you get on behind me and I’ll get you 
on dry land the first thing.” 

Maggie climbed on a wheel of the buggy and 
vaulted to the mule’s back behind Job. Unfor- 
tunately the animal began to kick and plunge 
violently. Job knew what was the matter, but 
he had difficulty in telling. 

“I guess—whoa !—that he won’t—whoa there! 
—cairy double! I’li—whoa, I tell you!—get 
off !’? he said. 

He jumped off on to the buggy wheel and 
climbed into the buggy, while Maggie, slipping 
into the saddle and seizing the bridle-reins, rode 
to shore. Then she turned and called out: 

“I’m going right home.” 

“T suppose you might as well,” said Job, 
lugubriously. “You can’t come in and get 
me, and you can’t make the mule come in by 
himself.” 

*1’ll stop and tell your folks where you are if 
you want I should.” 

“No, I’d rather you didn’t,” said Job, hastily. 
“You go Oo ” 

“I’m going to. Good night.” 

“Good night, Maggie!” 

She rode away into the darkness, and after a 
few minutes’ reflection Job said to himself, 
dolefully, “There’s no other way out of it!’’ and 
plunging into the icy water, waded ashore. 

“I can’t get the buggy out with no horse, no 
harness and no buggy shafts,” he said. “I 
might as well go home and wait until morning.” 

He started across the dreary, wind-swept plain 
in the wake of the fleeing mule, gloomily reflect- 
ing on “‘what folks would say” when the result 
of his first attempt to play the beau was noised 
abroad. 

“Maggie's father will tell it everywhere,” said 
«ob; and his prediction was fully verified, as he 
discovered to his chagrin when he went to school 
on the second day after his horse had treated 
him so shabbily. 

Even before he came in sight of the school- 
house, old Nahum Tucker, driving by on his 
way to Bragg’s Four Corners, shouted as he 
passed, “Hear ye was in swimmin’ the other 
night, Job. Kinder chilly, wa’n’t it? Haw! 
Haw! Haw!” 

When the boys who were playing tag in the 
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schoolyard saw Job they began to grin. Then 
some one shouted, ‘““Whoa, there! Whoa, I 
say!’’ and the others took up the cry, till Job’s 
face assumed the color of a cranberry, and he 
quickened the gait which he had vainly been 
trying to make dignified. Even then he was not 
allowed to escape, for as he tried to push his 
way through the group of giggling girls in the 
doorway, all of whom were looking at him, some 
one began : 


**There’s one wide river, 
There’s one wide river to cross,” 


and the strident soprano chorus, interrupted by 
shouts of laughter, followed Job all the way to 
his seat. 

“I guess it will be a good while before I try to 
take a girl to singing-school again!’’ was the 
resolution Job made, and the recollection of his 
first attempt at playing the beau assisted him 
materially in keeping the resolution. 

J. L. HARBOUR. 
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The Cunning of Birds. 


NE wide difference between 
men and animals — at 
least wild animals —is 
that there are practi- 
cally no individual differ- 
ences among the latter ; 
none of superior wit or 
power or beauty. True, 
the old fox-hunters will 
tell you that occasionally 
they start a fox of supe- 
rior cunning —one that 
will outwit them and escape time after time, 
and in the Adirondacks there are traditions 
of some particular deer that season after season 
baffles the hunters. But these are exceptional 
cases; the birds and animals of a given species 
are usually as near alike as two peas, or as two 
bees of the same kind. 

A few times in my life I have heard a sparrow 
or a catbird or a thrush that had superior powers 
of song, or some. novel variation of song, as I 
have heard those that fell far 
below the average of their 
fellows in song; but such 
cases are rare. 

No doubt the birds and 
animals profit by experience 
and grow wiser with years. 
Has not every angler known 
some wary old trout that 
frequented a particular pool, 
and that was proof against 
his best art? 

The wit of birds and 
animals is usually the wit of 
the species or tribe to which 
they belong, and shows little 
individual variation. As soon 
as the wild creatures are , 
brought under the influence of men, differences 
and peculiarities begin to crop out. The indi- 
vidual differences among cats and dogs, cows and 
horses, and among the domestic fowls are almost 
as great as those among men; but the finches 
and flyeatchers and thrushes, generation after 
generation, show almost a dead level of mental 
traits. 

So much has been said about the intelligence 
of animals that a friend suggests that it would 
be interesting to hear about their unintelligence 
or stupidity. I thought of the remark last spring, 
when I saw a robin making ineffectual attempts 
to build a nest under the porch of my rustic 
house. The bird chose as the site of its nest a 
spot on the plate between two rafters, about 
midway of the porch. Now the plate was round, 
being an undressed tree, and did not afford a 
good foundation; but the robin had that fact to 
learn from experience. 

She was apparently several days considering 
the matter and making up her mind. Finally 
she set to work, and early one morning carried 
up a lot of loose material, which would not keep 
its place upon the plate. A little current of air 
drew through under the roof, and rattled the dry 
stems and grasses down as fast as the bird 
carried them up. She worked about an hour, 
and at the end of that time there was only one 
withered leaf clinging to the site of the proposed 
nest, while the floor beneath was covered with 
litter. 

The next morning she was at it again before 
the sun was up, with the same result as béfore. 
The restless material would stay upon the round 
timber only so long as the bird stood upon it. 
When she came back with a second beakful, 
the first had already slid off. 

The third morning the same thing was repeated, 
and the fourth and the fifth, till about all the 
available robin-nest material in the vicinity was 
scattered about or under my porch. At last the 
bird learned her lesson; she deserted the porch, 
and in a near tree prospered better. 

It is always a surprise to a person unacquainted 
with the fact to see any of our smaller birds 
feeding a young cowbird; it looks like a want 
of intelligence on the part of the foster-mother. 
She is so completely duped that the spectacle is 
pathetic. Walking along a road in the woods ip 
June with a friend, our attention was attracted 
by the insistent calls of a young bird. A little 
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**A PIGMY WAITING UPON A GIANT. 





scrutiny of the trees overhead revealed a young 





but full-grown cowbird perched upon a branch. 
We waited for the mother bird to appear. 

In a minute or two a bird not much larger 
than one’s thumb came out of the branches and 
paused a moment before the large, dusky, flutter- 
ing, crying figure of the cowbird. It was likea 
pigmy waiting upon a.giant. It seemed as if the 
young glutton might almost have swallowed its 
fond but deluded foster-parent. The little bird 
proved to be the black-throated greenback 
warbler. 

How hurriedly it scoured the branches for 
food for its insatiable bantling! To us lookers- 
on it was such a comedy, but to the bird itself it 
was almost a tragedy, and had proved so indeed 
to its own young. 

One is inclined to think, “What a fool!” But 
it is to be remembered that so far as the bird 
itself could see, this monster grew out of one of 
its own eggs, or was the product of all the eggs, 
since the others came to naught. The curious 
and inexplicable thing about it is that although 
the other eggs may have hatched,—I have known 
this to happen in the case of a chippie,—this 
bantling should have got all the food; that the 
mother bird should have been, as it were, under 
a spell, and apparently willing that all the rest 
of its young should perish for the sake of this 
intruder. 

The parent bird usually feeds her young in 
succession, as the heads usually rise up in succes- 
sion, but in this case the cowbird’s head, always 
comes up and stretches higher than the others, 
and the mouth opens wider, and the mother 
bird’s attention is fixed upon it alone. Its diges- 
tive organs must work as rapidly as a grist-mill, 
as its ery for “more’’ never ceases. It certainly 
grows more rapidly than other young birds, and 
is sooner fledged and out of the nest. 

We have one bird that usually has the wit to 
thwart this little game of the cowbird, and that 
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is the summer yellowbird, or yellow warbler. 
This little bird seems to have a more discrimi- 
nating eye than most birds, as it at once refuses 
to accept this strange egg, and proceeds to bury 
it by continuing the nest above it. Nearly every 
large collection of birds’ nests can show one or 
more of these double nests of the yellow warbler. 
I do not know that any other bird has the wit to 
do this. 

The cowbird herself usually has the wit, when 
she finds two or more eggs in a nest, to remove 
one before depositing her own. I have seen her 
do this. 

Nests have been found with two cowbirds’ 
eggs in them. In such cases it would be inter- 
esting to watch the result, and see greed pitted 
against greed in the struggle for life. Probably 
the unfortunate foster-parent would exhaust 
itself completely in its efforts to fill the two 
always-open mouths. 

This life history of the cowbird, the outcome 
of frauds and deception, prejudices one against it, 
yet the bird is pleasing in its manners, and its 
gurgling, vibrant note in spring is very welcome. 
The other day I reclined under a tree in the 
fields and observed three or four of them feeding 
about some cows. It wasa pretty sight. The 
birds depended upon the cows to flush their 
game. Numerous little insects of one kind or 
another were routed out of their hiding-places in 
the grass by the grazing cattle, and for these the 
cowbirds lay in wait. 

They kept running all about the feet and noses 
of the herd, like miniature black hens, seizing the 
insects as they sprang up, sometimes running 
several feet to overtake one. I almost feared 
they would get stepped on, they hovered so 
perilously near the cows’ feet, but they did not. 
The bird is a pretty walker and graceful in form. 
It is this association with the grazing cattle that 
has given it its name. 

Birds show their cunning in the concealments 
of their nests, and in the care they take lest they 
betray the secret. The nest is something to be 
hidden with more care than you would hide your 
diamonds in a country of thieves where there 
were no locks and keys. The crows, the jays, 
the owls, the squirrels, the snakes, the weasels, 
the collectors are all looking for it, and the effort 
to elude them has developed the wit of the bird 
in this particular in a remarkable degree. 

Her trick is open concealment, as if you were 
to hide your diamonds in the coal-scuttle or your 
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bank-notes among the waste paper. The deepest 
thickets and tangles she avoids; what would 
afford a cover to her would afford a cover to her 
enemy. Concealment without pretence of con- 
cealment is her game. 

The bobolink hides her nest on the principle 
of a needle in a haystack, the little in the vast, a 
broad meadow and a little circle of freckled eggs 
in the midst of it. To blend the nest with its 
surroundings, to make it a part of the rock, or 
limb, or ground, is always the aim of every bird. 

The other day I discovered the nest of a 
humming-bird in an oak-tree. The nest was 
practically invisible until the bird had guided the 
eye to it, so completely was it made a part of the 
branch upon which it was saddled by being 
covered with lichens. I noticed that the bird 
had chosen a branch which could not become the 
highway of a squirrel in his passage from tree to 
tree. If this was intentional on her part, it was 
a rare stroke of judgment. 

The male bird of every species delights to 
cheer the sitting mate with his song, but how 
careful he is that his song shall not guide you to 
the nest! The nest is the centre around which 
he revolves, keeping within good ear-shot. Take 
several of the extreme points from which the 
song is uttered, and then explore the middle 
ground and you will probably find the nest. 

Day after day this season 1 used to hear a chat 
going through his curious vocal performance in a 
maple-tree by the roadside when I passed, morn- 
ing and evening. All about, comprising several 
acres, was the low, tangled bushy growth which 
the chat loves. ‘The nest is there somewhere,” 
I said, “and when I have leisure and the mood 
suits I will find it. But I will not look here, near 
this maple; I will go to the other end of the 
field.” So one day I began my search at a point 
where I had never heard the chat calling, and 
very soon had the secret, a thick, compact nest, 
three feet from the ground, 
with five speckled eggs. 
Each time I visited it, the 
mother bird slipped off so 
quietly and disappeared in 
the bushes so quickly that I 
barely caught a glimpse of 
° her. She made no demon- 

stration whatever, which I 
thought very good tactics. 
The large-billed water- 
thrush, or water-accentor, 
outwitted me completely this season with 
regard to its nest. There is always a pecu- 
liar pleasure in finding the nest of this bird, 
because it is not common and because it is 
always in an interesting situation, and isa 
work of great secrecy and cunning. I 
wanted especially to find one this June to 
show a friend from whom I expected a visit, 
and who had never seen this nest. I was 
living at a rustic house, with dense woods 
through which flowed a rocky stream, much 
frequented by the accentors, on one side of 
me, and a few acres of muck land which had 
been drained and cleared on the other side of me. 
Daily I heard the birds singing in the creek valley 
below me, and daily I saw one come up the little 
spring run that drained the muck land and that 
flowed past my door, but no clue to a nest could 
I get. 

The bird that came up my spring run, usually 
near sundown, was always in a great hurry; he 
tarried only a moment or two, never sang, and 
returned swiftly toward the main creek, near 
which I fancied the nest to be. 

But all my watching and searching was fruit- 
less. My friend came—a noted ornithologist— 
but I had no water-thrushes’ nest to show him. 
Ali the time the nest was within a few yards of 
my own door. When I planted my melons and 
corn I could have reached it with my hoe-handle, 
but there was not one sign from the birds till 
the young were fledged. 

One morning my attention was attracted by an 
unusual calling and chiding from what I took 
to be water-thrushes, just around a little bend in 





** KEPT UP A GREAT BLUSTER.”’ 


the spring run and on the edge of my primitive 
garden. I was quickly upon the scene, when I 
beheld four or five young water-thrushes hopping 
about on the banks of the run, being chided or 
directed, I could not tell which, by their much 
agitated parents. ‘Well,’ I said, “the nest was 
here under my very nose after all. When I am 
again looking for something rare, I will shake 
my own door-mat before I start on a voyage 
around the world.” When the mother bird saw 
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ne she came almost up to my very feet, and 
:;ailed her plumage and kept up a great bluster 
+) eover the retreat of the young, which had 
parently come out of the nest a little prema- 
turely. 

Without stirring from my tracks I saw the 
acant nest just opposite me above the rill of 
«ater under a large root in the ditch bank. The 
jirds had chosen me as a neighbor, but they had 
peen very careful not to let me know anything 

about it. JoHN BURROUGHS. 





An African .Lion-Ranch. 
In Four Chapters.—Chapter IV. 
In a Matabele Cave. 


Y brother Walter came home 
from the Matabele war a 
captain; at least, that was 
what his fellow-soldiers of 
the volunteer force called 
him. Grant and I, who had 

not participated in the fight- 

ing, felt eclipsed. 

Walter brought 
home three saddle- 
horses, five pack- 
horses, and an old 
Vaalpeen black 
“boy,’”’ called Bu- 
ay, who had been 
used as a tracker 
in tracing the 
Matabele to their 
retreats. 

My brother also 
had horse equip- 
ments, two car- 
bines, a four-ounce gun, two hundredweight of 
ammunition and a twenty-pound case of dyna- 
mite cartridges, besides trophies, such as beauti- 
ful inlaid assagais, seventeen snake-skin girdles, 
and about four hundredweight of fine ivory, 
taken from one of Lobengula’s kraals. It was 
Walter’s company that had stormed the caverns 
in the Koloppo Hills. 

It was easy for us to see that father was very 
proud of his “eldest ;”” and Walter was a strong, 
embrowned, resolute-looking young fellow, 
speaking with decision and taking things in at a 
glance of his eye. 

“Walt will do just what he pleases now,” 
Grant said tome. ‘“‘We’ll be nowhere.” 

Walter had bought up the land claims of two 
fellow-volunteers, and he proceeded to locate 
and register six thousand morgens of veld land 
on the Guay River, adjoining Lion Kloof, and 








also three thousand morgens on the Bembesi’ 


River, twenty-four miles north of us. There is 
gold-bearing quartz on this latter claim, and in 
order to hold possession under mining law, 
Walter hired a Dane and two blacks to work 
there at intervals. 

We thought it likely that he had given up the 
idea of selling lions, since the first venture had 
turned out so profitless. Not so, however. One 
of his first strolls after reaching the farm was 
out to the kloof to see how his young lions were 
getting on. But he had adopted new ideas, 
some of which he confided to me a few days 
later. 

“Tt is still too expensive to trek lions from 
here to the coast for shipment,” he said. “But 
we shall have a railroad in three years more. I 
am going to raise a lot of young lions, to ship off 
when I can send them by car down to Beira. 
That is why I brought this bushboy home with 
me. He isa born tracker. I mean to set him 
to find young lions in the veld.” 

Bu-ay took up his abode at Lion Kloof, and 
acknowledged Walter as his “‘baas ;’”’ but we did 
not see much of him. Once a day he came to 
the cook-house for his meat, and he slept any- 
where that night overtook him, under the 
stock-yard tences, in the hollow of the old baobab 
tree, or out on the veld. A Vaalpeen is a half- 
breed Bushman and Kafir. 

Bu-ay is exactly five feet in height, with ridicu- 
lously lean, slim legs and arms, a protuberant 
stomach, large head and wiry hair. But his 
eyes are alert and not devoid of intelligence. He 
is not a talker. His language, such as it is, is 
interspersed with numerous “clicks,” “clucks,” 
and odd guttural exclamations. Walter alone 
understands what he says; yet it is plain to see 
that the little man has his portion of good, hard 
sense, 

Father dislikes the sight of Bu-ay, but Grant 
and I like him well. If cattle are lost, or horses 
have strayed, Bu-ay is the man to look them up. 
A hare could not elude him on the veld, and he 
probably knows more about lions than any white 
man. He hates lions, yet the capture of young 
ones fascinates him. He watehes the cubs in 
the kloof and knows all the peculiarities of each. 

Spying out lionesses on the veld and tracing 
them to the dens where they have their young is 
a real pleasure to Bu-ay. When we miss him at 
the farm and recollect that we have not seen him 
for several days, we feel safe in guessing that 
he has gone on a questing trip. When he comes 
back, if successful, he goes up to Walter and 
lets off volleys of clucks and clicks, accompanied 
by sapient nods and shakes of his big black head. 
But if he is unsuccessful he is very quiet and 
offers neither explanation nor excuses. Since 
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coming to the farm he has discovered ten baby 
lions, five of which have been captured. 
Transverse partitions of timber have now been 
set up across the kloof, dividing it into eight 
separate pens, each about three hundred feet 
long, which are big enough to give the young 
lions plenty of room for exercise. Our father 
has so far overcome his dislike to lion-farming 
that he offers no objections to the young ones out 
in the kloof. But the nocturnal roars of the old | 
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Presently, emerging on the border of a small, 
open plot, we found ourselves literally in a lion’s 
dooryard ! 

No lions were in sight, although the tokens of 
their presence were all around, in the shape of 
bones, chiefly of game animals; but there were 
aiso three human skulls, probably those of Mata- 
bele killed in the great fight. 

Up asharp incline of fifty or sixty feet, beneath 
the overhang of the crags, was a dark hole to 
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| dynamite cartridges with fuses, such as are used 
| for blasting. 

“Now, boys, leave!’”’ he said tous. “Climb‘a 
tree. Get out of reach, but keep your guns 
| ready.” 

We all hurried to the wild apple-trees, while 

| Walter approached the net, lighted the fuse of a 
| cartridge, and then, reaching his hand through 
one of the meshes, threw the cartridge back into 

the hole. It was a minute fuse, and Walter had 





gray-breasted lioness set him grumbling at times, | which Bu-ay pointed with an expressive cluck. | time to run away. He reached us among the 
and he does not scruple to say that Walter’s| It was the mouth of a lion’s den, which we | wild apple-trees just as the explosion came. It 


craze for lions is the bane of our lives. | 


afterward ascertained to be a large cavern. It 


seemed to make the whole kopje tremble. 


Nevertheless, herding cattle and horses and | was as forbidding and dreary a place as can well Blue smoke curled out of the hole through the 


killing venison for lions is a monotonous life, at | 
best; and Grant and I are rather glad when | 
Bu-ay comes in to report a lion litter. It is great | 
sport to saddle up, inspan a cart and set off, with | 


be imagined. 

Bu-ay had seen a lioness here with two 
whelps, and had watched them disporting them- 
selves gnawing bones. A number of flies about 


| meshes of the net for a moment, then a lion 
leaped out headlong. The net bulged with him; 
the line, drawing taut, jerked out the stake; 
then net, lion and stake went whirling over and 


nets, guns and lines, for a canter of twelve or | the entrance gave us more evidence that the den |over down the declivity, with the imprisoned 


fifteen miles, to capture the king of beasts or his | 
children. There is less danger than one would 
at first suppose. Walter provides against casual- | 


was inhabited. 
We stood in the edge of the grass among the 
fruit thickets, watching, when an odd clattering, 


lion roaring, tumbling, clawing and biting at the 


| Meshes. The animal bounded and tumbled 
| about in the net for a full minute, then fell 


ties very carefully. But although we do not/| together with a rushing sound in the grass | exhausted, panting and snarling, in the grass a 
take chances with lions, yet we must often incur farther down the valley, came suddenly to our | hundred feet or more away. 


some risk in attempting to capture one. 

For instance, one day toward the end of last | 
summer, the bushboy came in and informed | 
Walter that he had found young lions in the 


bearing in her mouth a steinbok, its horns 
rattling on the stones. 
Leaping into the trodden space among the 


| ears, and we saw a lioness coming on the bound,| “But that’s a lion, not a lioness!” Grant 


| shouted from his tree. 
It certainly was a lion, judging from the mane; 
and our eyes stole to the mouth of the den 


Letzwe Hills, tothe east of the Great Salt Pan. | bones, the tawny brute paused for an instant, | again. As nothing was seen there, Walter soon 
We set off next morning,—Walter, Grant and I, | her flashing eyes fixed on us; then before we | approached the lion in the net, intending to 


—taking Bu-ay, Claas and three Kafir boys, | 


could cock or raise our guns she bounded up the 


shoot it, for it is not now his purpose to capture 


with a cart and three horses tandem. Walter | steep incline, the gravel flying from her claws, | and keep grown lions. He went up within ten 
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‘es 
drove; Grant and 
I rode our saddle-horses ; 
Claas and Bu-ay were in 
the cart, and the three 
black boys ran behind. 

It proved a long jaunt, 
and we did not come 
near the place till toward sunset. About an | 
hour before Bu-ay called a halt we entered among 
granite kopjes, covered with trees and vines up 
to the white crags at the tops, with lovely little 
valleys of rich, deep soil between them. It was 
at the base of one of these hills that the bush- 
boy wished us to camp that night, near the head 
of a winding valley among the kopjes, leading 
down toward the Pan, miles away. 

What a locality these valleys will be for 
vineyards a few years hence! Anything and 
everything will grow here. Nature herself has 
made a vineyard of it. There were wild apples, 
very rosy, but small and of odd flavor, Kafir 
oranges, blue plums, and berries not unlike 
blackberries, but maroon-colored. Coarse grass 
grew abundantly, and acacia formed beautiful 
copses, with here and there a tall mabula tree, 
from which the pulpy fruit was now dropping 
with every stir of the breeze. 

Bu-ay did not wish us to hunt here; but Grant 
had shot a half-grown koodoo fawn during the 
day, the choicest parts of which we had brought 
in the cart. We built a skerm as usual, made a 
very cozy camp, and gathered all the fruit we 
desired. Claas made sauce from mabula plums 
to garnish the venison; and I picked several 
quarts of berries. 

There was no need to fear the Matabele now. 
The volunteers had caught one of their indunas 
here in this very valley, along with his band. 
The black warriors. gained the top of a high 
kopje on the right of the valley and defied 
the whites for several hours, till a Maxim gun 
was brought up and placed on the kopje opposite. 
As assagais are no use against Maxim and Lee- 
Metford rifles, the induna had to shout for 
quarter, and was marched off to Fort Charter 
along with what was left of his band. 

In our cozy camp we slept well, and at dawn 
Bu-ay waked us to go to look for the young lions. 
He led the way down the valley for a mile, 
perhaps, till, nearing the foot of a craggy hill on 
the south of the valley, he signed to us to proceed 
with extreme caution. Moving slowly, making 
as little noise as possible, we followed him 
through high, coarse grass and a wild orchard of 
apples, to the foot of the whitish crags which 
here seemed fairly to impend over the trees. 
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‘*WE ALL DID WHAT WE COULD TO GIVE THE LION 


THE RIGHT OF way.’’* 


and dashed into the dark hole, taking her prey 
with her. Walter sent a ball after her as she 
disappeared, which struck the rock jamb of the 
aperture and rolled back down the hard incline. 

“It’s the lioness!”’ Grant exclaimed ; but when 
Walter put the question to Bu-ay he used the 
Dutch word leeaw, meaning that it was a 
male lion. 

The. sun was now at the point of rising, its 
golden light gilding the kopje opposite. It 
seemed that the lion, belated in its hunting, 
perhaps, had arrived home late with game. 
Grant and I still deemed it the lioness; but from 
the manner the steinbok was held in its mouth, 
it had not been easy to see its neck or mane. 

Bu-ay was left to watch, while we went back 
to the cart, got breakfast, and discussed the best 
way of disposing of the lioness and getting the 
youngsters out. To meddle with a lion, much 
more a lioness, in its den, would appear to be 
dangerous business in almost any circumstances, 
but Walter has brought Yankee ingenuity to 
bear on the problem, and goes about it in a very 
matter-of-fact way. 

Bidding the Kafir boys fetch the net, lines, 
and so forth, we returned to the den and kindled 
a blaze of the coarse grass at the foot of the 
steep incline. This was done to keep the lioness 
from coming out or attacking us, while the net 
was placed over the hole; for all wild lions are 
much afraid of fire. These lion nets are made of 
strong half-inch hemp rope, with meshes about 
five inches square. 

Walter then told Grant and me to take our 
carbines and stand near, ready to shoot. 

He then procured a short stake, and spreading 
the opening in the net over the mouth of the 
cave, set the stake to one side and tied the draw- 
line of the net to it; so that if a lion dashed out 
into the net, the impetus of the spring would 
draw the orifice of the net tight and enclose the 


janimal. To place. it just right and prop up 


the edges strongly about the hole with sticks 
was a task requiring skill. Walter was thus 
occupied for some time. 

Now a lion is a hot-tempered, hasty animal, 
easily roused to action. Fire a gun into his den, 
and ten to one he will rush out at you. So 
Walter had brought a number of four-ounce 


yards and shot the animal, 
but the report had 
scarcely reached the op- 
posite kopje when out 
leaped the lioness. We 
had all got down from 
our trees. ‘There was no 
time to get back; the 
beast came out like a 
shot! Grant and I drop- 
ped on our knees to fire; 
but fortunately for us, 
the lioness was intent 
only on getting away. I 
never saw such leaps! 
At three springs she 
gained the grass; four 
times then we saw her 
rise clear of scrub which 
was several feet high. 
We all three fired at her, 
but I do not think a 
bullet touched her. 

“Well, good riddance,’’ 
said Walter. ‘‘Now the 
den is probably clear.’’ 

° Still, as the unexpected 

had happened and might happen once 
more, we spread the net over the hole again and 
exploded another cartridge. 

Then, after waiting awhile, Walter put on 
thick gloves, and lighting a kerosene torch 
which we had brought for the purpose, gave it 
to Bu-ay to carry, and bade the little man lead 
the way into the cave. 

They crept in and moved out of sight. The 
Kafir boys and Claas had now come down; 
and we all stood near the foot of the declivity 

|for some time, wondering what Walter had 
found and why we heard nothing, when out 
| bounded another lion! 

With a yell of affright the Kafirs bolted; and, 
in fact, we all did what we could to give the lion 
the right of way. He cleared the open space and 
went into the grass before we could fire—and, 
indeed, he was not out of sight when another 
dashed out. 

Grant and I both fired at him as he sprang 
into the grass, and one of the bullets—whether 

irant’s or mine, we never knew—entered the 
brute’s flank, traversing its body longitudinally 
and killing the creature almost instantly. 

Pushing fresh cartridges into the magazines of 
our rifles, we stood waiting for others, for the 
cave appeared actually to be swarming with 
lions. 

Meantime we were filled with anxiety for 
Walter, who, we feared, must be clawed and 
bitten, if not killed outright. Judge of our 
surprise, then, to see him appear at the hole and 
call out to ask what we were firing at. 

“Why, you drove out two lions!” Grant 
cried. 

“Lions!. No; we didn’t find any except three 
little fellows about a month old, back in one 
branch of the cave.” 

“But two lions have come out!” Grant 
exclaimed. 

Walter looked incredulous. “I haven’t seen 
any lions,” said he. ‘““They must have come out 
of one of the side passageways that we passed. 
This is a big cave. There are old Matabele 
bowls and baskets, and a place where they once 
had fire, back about a hundred feet. It was an 
ancient retreat of these folks in time of war. 
Just come in and see it.” 

Grant and I did not care to go in, lest there 
might be other lions hidden away in some 
“spare room.”” But Walter sent for a sack, and 
entering again with Bu-ay, captured the baby 
lions. 

These “‘innocents’”’ have been reared on cow’s 
milk, and at present writing they are nearly 
half-grown. Unlike the first that we captured, 
they are docile and good-tempered, that is, for 
lions. DorsEY GOODHUE. 

(The End.) 
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Current Topics. . 


“It does not pay to spend two thousand 
dollars on a two-dollar boy,” a Western father 
onee observed to President Eliot of Harvard 
University. True! but as each boy may ticket 
himself with his own value, the conclusion is 
just enough. 


In the old parable the harvester who 
began work at dawn and he who came at the 
eleventh hour each received a day’s wages—one 
penny. Britannia’s new postal system is based 
on the same elastic plan. The penny stamp 
which carries a letter across the street in London 
will carry it to Hongkong on the other side of 
the globe, or to forty-four other parts of the 
British Empire. One could hardly ask a penny 
to go farther or to accomplish more. 


The flag floating over the White 
House in Washington indicates to all who see 
it that the President is at home. Whenever he 
is out of that city the flag is carefully folded 
away. ‘The same custom prevails at the Capitol. 
Whenever either house of Congress is in session 
the flag flies over the wing of the building which 
that house occupies. If there is an evening 
session a bright light in the dome tells the story. 
This is, in Washington, what might be termed 
the “language of the flag.” ’ 

Secretary Wilson, of the Agricultural 
Department, had less to say on the President’s 
recent trip South than most of the other members 
of the party. He did take occasion, however, to 
advise some of the colored people whom he met 
to plant clover and raise sheep and cattle. “The 
treuble,” he said, “is that you keep too many 
dogs atid too few sheep. The cost of feeding 
one dog would raise two sheep or one hog.” 
Another economic statement was that if all 
the salaries received by the politicians were 
compared with the vaiue of the eggs laid every 
year, it would be found that there was more 
money in hens than in polities. 

Captain Mahan, in the Engineering 
Magazine, writing upon the duties and respon- 
sibilities which devolve upon this nation in its 
treatment of its new dependencies, says, among 
other suggestions: “‘Materially, the interest of 
the nation is one with its beneficence; but if the 
ideas get inverted, and the nation sees in its new 
responsibilities first of all, markets and profits, 
with incidental resultant benefit to the natives, it 
will go wrong.” England did this, he continues, 
and lost the United States, and imperilled her 
power in India, “but India and Egypt to-day 
testify to the nobility of her repentance. Spain 
repented not. The examples are before us.”’ 


The “new diplomacy” has been much 


in men’s mouths of ldte as a synonym for honest, 


straightforward dealing between nations. It 
means, says Mr. Chauncey Depew, that the liar 


has disappeared. The British Ambassador to. 


France declared, in his recent disturbing speech, 
that it had been taught the nations by the last 
three United States ministers to Great Britain. 
Of one of these, the late Thomas Bayard, the 
Contemporary Review declares: “He firmly 
believed that in telling the English people what 
his own country meant and what were its 
genius, its duties, and its hopes, he was doing the 
greatest good to mankind.’”’ Happily the cireum- 
locution office of the nations, as exemplified in 
Spain and China, is going out of fashion. 

There axe survivals of old-world supersti- 
tions still existing in this country which, though 
perhaps harmless, bring a curious sense of 
wonder to a reflecting mind. A “Pennsylvania 
German,” whose wife had recently deserted him, 
ascribed her disappearance solely to witchcraft. 
The customary method of procedure among his 
people in such cases is to immerse a pair of the 
delinquent’s stockings in a pot of water, place 
the pot upon a hot fire and keep it boiling for 
twenty-four hours. This is supposed to be 
infallible. The belief is that it will break the 
spell under which the woman is laboring, and 
will cause her such uneasiness that she will 
gladly return home, but will also inflict dreadful 
pains upon the person wno had bewitched her. 
The husband followed the formula, but the result 
is not stated. 


Recently in New York some one in a 
crowd of roughs struck a poor woman with a 
stone, breaking her arm. The missile had been 
thrown at random, and the blame could not be 
fastened on any {fndividual member of the 
“gang.”’? Besides physical suffering, the accident 
brought helplessness and grief to the unfortunate 
victim. For years she had struggled to maintain 
a payment of twenty-five cents a week to a 
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company which, in return, insured her decent 
burial. But deprived of the means of earning 
even the scantiest wages, it appeared as though 
her long fight had been in vain, and that her 
body would lie in the potter’s field. This alone 
was a matter of the deepest regret. Shortly 
after the accident she was evicted by her land- 
lord. She was, however, rescued from the 
almshouse by neighbors poor as herself. “And 
now,” says the person who discovered her, 
“every week one of the ‘gang’ brings her out of 
his scanty wages the quarter, that alike insures 
her peace of mind and the undisturbed rest of 
her body in its long sleep, which a life of toil has 
pictured to her as the greatest of earth’s boons.”’ 

A young man capable of this fine act of repara- 
tion has qualities that ought some day to put 
him in a position superior to the low environ- 
ment by which he is now hidden. 
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HIGH PURPOSE. 


’Tis not what man does which exalts him, but 
What man would do! 
Browntng 
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The Dead Hand. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT, when he 
was chancellor of the exchequer, was called 
upon to meet a large deficiency of revenue 

when England was suffering from hard times. 
He did this with the help of what is called the 
Dead. Hand. He rearranged the estate duties 
so that whenever rich men died a considerable 
portion of their fortunes passed into the national 
tr 





easury. 
This radical budget was bitterly assailed by 
the Conservatives, who were then in opposition. 
They accused him of robbing the grave and of 
being a Socialist. His reply was that no rich | 
man had any right to property beyond the term | 
of his life, and that the state could determine | 
the conditions under which the dead man’s estate 
should be divided among heirs. ~ 

Sir William Harcourt’s estate duties have 
been remarkably successful as a source of rey- 
enue. When the Conservatives returned to 
power they kept them in force, although they 
had previously condemned them. They found 
them too useful to be dispensed with, although 
the times had improved and England had again 
become prosperous. 

Year after year the Dead Hand has enabled 
the Conservatives to strengthen the defences of 
the empire, to build new ships for the navy, to 
increase the fighting force in the army and to 
carry out what are known as Imperial policies. 
The money has been expended as rapidly as it 
has come in, and taxation in England has not 
been relaxed. 2 

Although Sir William Harcourt has not been 
in sympathy with these costly naval and military 
measures, his famous budget has enabled the 
party in power to meet the expense of carrying 
them out. While he has been leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons, he has been 
thwarted by Liberal associates, and has not been 
at liberty to oppose these measures effectively. 

By resigning the leadership he has regained 
his independence, and can now discuss the uses 
to which the Dead Hand has been put. As an 
old-fashioned Liberal of the Manchester school 
who has shared the views of Cobden and Bright 
on England’s foreign policy, he is likely to 
become a formidable opponent of militarism and 
armaments. , 

He will probably support the view that the 
state’s share in the surplus wealth of millionaires 
should be used in reducing the burdens of taxa- 
tion and not expended for big guns, battle-ships 
and preparations for war in time of peace. 
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An Australian Millionaire. 


66 OTHING can undo what I have done, 

and millions will be happier for it after 

I am forgotten.” These words were 
spoken on the recent death-bed of James Tyson,— 
a bushman of Australia,—a man who had never 
worn gloves or a cravat in his life; who had no 
“schooling,” and whose enormous wealth inter- 
ested him far less than the work which he had 
set himself to do. 

He was the largest landowner in Australia, if 
not in the world. Penniless as a boy, he died 

of some twenty-five million dollars. 
“Tt was the little game that was the fun,” he 
said recently, “not the financial result... What 
was the little game? Fighting the desert. I 
have done it all my life,and I have won. I have 
put fences where there were no fences, and roads 
where there were no roads. I have put water 
where there was no water, and beef where there 
was no beef.”” The dying man was justified in 
believing that multitudes of human beings would 
be happier because he had lived. 

Across this man’s life of toil floated one roseate 
cloud. At the age of twenty-three, he walked 
many miles by night to collect five pounds. 
Having lost his way he approached a cottage 
door. A beautiful young woman came out, 





looked at the pinched face and wearied figure, 
and without answering his question told him to 
come into the house and eat. 

Overcome hy shyness, he refused. She then 





laid both hands on his arm, and with gentle 
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compulsion drew him in. Well-nigh famished, 
he was soon seated before a good breakfast. He 
was not fifteen minutes in the house and never 
spoke to the girl again, but for twenty years he 
continued to visit the neighborhood and to inquire 
after her welfare. He died unmarried. 

The fifteen-minute incident seems to have 
influenced, to some degree, the whole future life 
of the Australian millionaire. The remembrance 
of the stranger’s insight, her kindness, her 
attractive womanliness, evidently stood to him 
for a mother’s training, a sister’s friendship, a 
wife’s inspiration. 

“Could you see every man’s career in life,” 
says Thackeray, “you would find a woman 
clogging him, or cheering him, or beckoning him 
on.”’ 

True womanliness does not need long years, or 
extraordinary opportunities. It acts by moments. 
Its field is in the commonest affairs of life. Its 
results are often unknown; but like’ James 
Tyson’s vast clearings in the Australian bush, 
time cannot undo what it has done, and millions 
must be happier for it afte: the gentle almoners 
in whose lives it has been embodied have been 
long forgotten. 
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THE PATHOS OF NATURE. 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
Wordsworth 
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Senate Secrets. 


‘¢"T“HE Senate cannot keep its own secrets,” 
said Senator Hoar, last spring, in a speech 
showing the difficulties in the way of our 

country’s entering into the struggles and turmoil 

of European diplomacy. What secrets, it may 
be asked, does the Senate have to keep, and why 
does it fail to keep them? 

Under our Constitution the national Senate, 
which is a part of the law-making branch of the 
government, shares with the President in the 
treaty-making power. The President or his 
diplomatic agents may make a treaty, but before 
it becomes valid it must be ratified by the Senate. 
In dealing with a treaty, it is just as important, 
therefore, for the Senate to keep its own counsels 
as for the President and his advisers, and in 
diplomacy there is often a necessity that its 
secrets should not be violated. 

Accordingly, whenever the Senate is discussing 
a treaty with a foreign nation, its sessions are 
held behind closed doors. Newspaper corre- 
spondents and spectators are rigidly excluded. 
The few officers of the Senate allowed to remain 
are sworn to secrecy, and it is a point of honor 
with the Senators themselves not to tell what 
takes place within the chamber. 

Experience proves, however, that a secret 
entrusted to ninety men is pretty sure to leak 
somewhere. ‘The newspapers contain almost as 
good reports of what takes place in the secret 
sessions of the Senate as in those that are open. 
This has led many persons to believe that the 
attempt at secrecy had better be abandoned 
altogether. This is a pessimistic view. What- 
ever it is right for the Senate to do should be 
persisted in until it can be successfully accom- 
plished. 

Strictly speaking, there is a distinction between 
an executive session and a secret session, but in 
popular parlance the terms are almost inter- 
changeable. An executive session is for the 
consideration of executive, or Presidential, busi- 
ness, and as such it is usually a secret session, 
although not necessarily. Besides its work on 
the treaties, the sessions of the Senate called to 
act upon the President’s nominations of office- 
holders are executive sessions, and appropriately 
secret in order that the qualifications of each 
nominee may be fully presented and discussed. 
In addition, either House or Senate may close 
its doors for the consideration of other kinds of 
business besides the “executive,” and then the 
deliberations become secret sessions. 


mn 
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The Doukhobortsi. 


HE New World has welcomed many kinds 
of refugees from political and religious op- 
pression, but has probably received no more 

picturesque and striking immigration than that of 
the Russian Doukhobortsi, or “spirit-wrestlers,”’ 
now on their way from the Caucasus to the far 
northwestern Canadian plains. 

These people, to the number, in the present 
immigration, of more than eighteen hundred, 
comprising the entire population of several vil- 
lages have embarked at the Russian port of 
Batoum, and traversing the Black Sea, the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic in a single 
voyage, will disembark at St. John, New 
Brunswick, to begin then a long winter railway 
journey to Winnipeg. 

Few people have suffered more for their faith 
than these Doukhobortsi. They are, in fact, 
primitive Christians, who try to obey quite 
literally the injunctions, as to faith and life, of 
the New Testament. The Companion gave an 
account of their sufferings in a recent article. 
They have been banished to the Caucasus, 
moved about from place to place there, and 
treated so badly that they are in the utmost 





poverty. 
They could not be brought to the United 
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States because they could come only by assist- 
ance, and their admission would be contrary to 
law. Canada is more hospitable to such refugees 
than we are, being much more in need of immi- 
grants, and having suffered less from the influx 
of undesirable ones. In the far Canadian north- 
west there is abundance of room, even for 
immigrants for whom everything must be done. 

These refugees of faith, who prefer to die 
rather than give up any jot or tittle of their 
principles, and who unhesitatingly submit to a 
terrible journey half-way around the world, and 
undertake to fight out a new battle for existence 
on the frozen and trackless plains of the Sas- 
katchewan, have already won the admiration of 
Christendom, and their future will be watched 
with interest. 
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The White House Receptions. 


HE White House receptions on New Year's 
+ day lose none of their charm with the flight 

of time, and the growing disregard of this 
holiday in otber places. The beautiful banks of 
flowers, the wonderful effects in electric lighting, 
the music by the marine band, and the gay and 
picturesque costumes, make a éall upon the 
President the first day of the year something 
long to be remembered. The public are cordially 
welcomed, except that they must wait till certain 
dignitaries are formally received. 

The diplomatic representatives in Washington 
are invited to come first, and this year, as usual, 
they were on hand promptly. The Secretary of 
State presented them to the President and Mrs. 
McKinley, who in turn introduced them to the 
members of the receiving party next in line. 

Sir Julian Pauncefote, the dean of the diplo- 
matic corps, this year, as usual, was the first to 
pass down the line. This was his last New Year's 
reception here, for he has passed the age of 
retirement, according to British custom, and will 
return to England witb his family in April. The 
German ambassador and his attachés followed, 
and then came the French party. Eacb French 
attaché wore, for the first time at an official 
function, the decorations conferred upon him by 
the Queen Regent of Spain for services rendered 
in reéstablishing peace. These decorations con- 
sisted of jewel]led crosses of the order of Isabella, 
suspended from tricolored ribbons. 

The Chinese minister was arrayed almost in 
“purple and fine linen,” while Madam Wu was 
gorgeously costumed in brocade, with jewels. 
The Korean minister and his suite made a very 
picturesque group, attired as they were in native 
costume, the men wearing the peculiar gowns and 
hats of their rank. 

President McKinley thus opened the new year 
by greeting the personal representatives of the 
kings, princes and rulers of all the nations of 
the earth. 
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Under Torture. 


HE London Times and other leading English 
papers gave, not long since, the facts in the 
life of an eminent teacher, Mr. Walter Wren, 

who died last August. 

At nineteen Mr. Wren was attacked by a spinal 
disease which gave him incessant, dull pain, with 
frequent paroxysms of fearful agony. His family 
and friends felt that there was nothing to hope 
for in his future but a speedy release by death 
from this almost unbearable suffering ; but young 
Wren declared that in spite of it he would go on 
with his studies. 

He did so, but was unable to look at a book for 
so much of the time that nine years passed before 
he could take his degree. He then chose teaching 
as his profession, preparing young men for the 
competitive é¢xaminations to enter the Indian 
civil service. 

He had no equal in England in this work. Tbe 
men prepared by him were not only thoroughly 
educated, but taught to put work foremost in 
their lives. Mr. Wren took an active part in 
English politics, became an influential member of 
society, was a witty, cheerful companion, and a 
loyal friend. Yet the torture of his physical 
ailment never abated. Sir Walter Besant says of 
him: 

“T never knew an instance where so much was 
done in life against odds so fearful and under 
conditions so grievous.” 

The story of this man is worth the telling, the 
more because he was an every-day hero belonging 
to our own time, and one who warred successfully 
against disease, an enemy which worsts countless 
lives. He resolved that it should not master-him, 
and fought it for thirty years, hour by hour, 
minute by minute. 

The bravery of the soldier on the battle-field is 
but a momentary flash of flame to the courage 
which ennobled this obscure life. 


_— 
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The Wheel in Green Erin. 
je English gentleman, the owner of an Irish 





estate near which a new highway has just 

been constructed, recently told an Americal 
two amusing little incidents of the introduction 0: 
the neighboring peasants to the bicycle. 

They had heard of bicycles, but until after th 
new road was completed they had never seen any 
Then cyclists began to travel that way, as th: 
scenery was very attractive: and they and thei 
wheels became the objects of much amiable anc 
inquisitive attention. 

One of the earliest to arrive upon his wheel mei 
with a mishap. Coming to the top of a steep a 
curving hill, he hailed a native farmer and inquire« 
if it were safe to ride down. He was answere: 
yes, and he unwisely ventured to coast. As : 
result, he shot off the road at the sharpest ang) 
of the turn, and man and wheel went over a low 
stone wall together, both sadly shaken and bat 
tered. 

As the wheelman sat feeling his bruises anc 
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dismally contemplating his machine, he became 
,ware of two interested Irishmen regarding him 
with respectful admiration. 

“Sure, sir,” said one of them, perceiving they 
were observed, “’twas a foine running lep ye tuk 
over, but will ye be able to lep her back without 
any running shtart, do ye think, sir—a plain 
standing jump, like?” 

They were much disappointed to find that not 
only was this feat beyond the range of bicycling 
achievement, but that the wheel and rider both 
jad need of their assistance to enable them to 
‘each the nearest inn. Outside this inn another 
cyclist one day left his bicycle leaning against the 
wall while he ate his lunch, and through the open 
window heard a group of natives descanting upon 
tbe machine from a scientific point of view. 

“T tell ye, bhoys,” one man was assuring the 
rest, “’tis all a matter of electricity. He shteers 
wid his feet, and he houlds on wid his hands, but 
tis electricity makes him go.” 

There was a murmur of dissent, but the village 
scientist continued : 

“Tis like this,” he said. ‘“Ye’ve seen tele- 
grapht-wires? Well, on a telegrapht-wire the 
electricity shtarts from one place, and runs along 
quick and aisy till it gets to another. But here in 
the wheel of a bicycle the telegrapht-wire is all 
crisscrossed insoide uf a frame, and the electricity 
can’t get out at all, at all. And so it just runs 
round and round, like a shquirrel in a whirligig, 
widout getting anywheres—but it takes the wheel 
along wid it!” 

This characteristically Hibernian elucidation 
evidently satisfied the audience. 
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DIDN’T IT HIT? 


The anecdote concerning Lord Kelvin in the 
Companion of December ist recalls a similar 
one concerning the late Prof. Elias Loomis, who 
for many years occupied the chair of astronomy 
at Yale, and was the author of the well-known 
series of mathematical text-books. In fact, the 
Kelvin story is so similar that it might almost be 
a paraphrase of the other. The truth of the 
Loomis experience can be vouched for by a 
number of Yale men. 

Professor Loomis repeated each year to the 
junior class a course of lectures on physics. 
The lectures were illustrated by experiments, 
and in the one on compressed air he explained 
the principle of the well-known air-gun. 

The students of each succeeding class, as they 
entered the room for this particular lecture, found, 
on the side of the room remote from the platform, 
a small target. After explaining the operation 
of the gun, Professor Loomis was in the habit of 
landing three of its projectiles with mathematical 
accuracy in the centre of the bull’s-eye. 

The professor was always applauded for this 
feat, but his grim face, covered by a tightly drawn 
skin of parchment hue, never showed the slightest 
sign of gratification or recognition of any kind. 
To him it was apparently only a scientific experi- 
ment to be exactly demonstrated. 

One class of juniors, however, who had learned 
of the immemorial incident from the then seniors, 
attempted a little experiment of their own, the 
subject being mathematical and scientific human 
nature. 

Three puffs from the air-gun, and although the 
students saw that the bull’s-eye was perforated 
as usual, there .was not a sound of applause. 
Professor Loomis looked a moment at the class 
in a startled way, then at, the target, and then, 
with a degree of emotion he had never before 
shown, exclaimed: 

“Didn’t it hit? Didn’t it hit? Didn’t it hit?” 

A roar of laughter, followed by even more than 
the usual applause, showed the professor that he 
had not lost his mathematical accuracy. 


—_—_———— Oo 


BARRED OUT. 


James Lenox, the founder of the famous Lenox 
Library of New York City, was a man of many 
attainments and a few eccentricities, chief among 
which, according to a writer in the New York 
Times, was a disposition to be rigidly particular 
about whom he allowed to inspect his library 
before he presented it to the city. 

In one notable instance, at. least, this appears 
to have been a whim, for it is said that Mr. Lenox 
refused to permit Lord Dufferin, a scholar, a 
distinguished diplomatist and a man of irreproach- 
able character, to see his books. On another 
occasion, so an amusing story runs, a certain 
prominent Brooklyn minister, who was then at 
the height of his fame, called at Mr. Lenox’s 
house and sent in his card, with a request that he 
night be allowed to see his rare books. 

“Beecher, Beecher,” said Mr. Lenox, turning 
the card in his slim, white fingers, “I do not know 
the gentleman. 

“James,” he continued, turning to his dignified 
English butler, who had brought in the ecard, 
“say to the gentleman that Mr. Lenox regrets it, 
but he allows no one to inspect his library with 
whom he is unacquainted.” 

The millionaire scholar and bookworm had 
perhaps never heard of Henry Ward Beecher! 


™ 
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THE CRITIC’S DANGER. 


It is risky to give one’s honest opinion about a 
man’s horse or dog, a house designed by himself, 
or a picture which he values highly. He who 
sives the opinion stands on a slippery place. and 
should the judgment be unfavorable, he will slide 
‘ar from the man’s esteem. 

Fuseli, the eccentric artist and professor of the 
x soyal Academy, was invited by a nobleman to 
‘ce a painting of which he was the proud owner. 
i P useli went, taking a pupil with him. The painting 
was shown by the nobleman himself; the artist 
examined it, and exclaimed, “Extraordinary!” 
The nobleman, greatly pleased at the ejaculation, 
luuded the picture to the skies, pointed out its 
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beauties, and Fuseli cried, “ Extraordinary! 
extraordinary!” 

On their way home the pupil said, “Mr. Fuseli, 
I don’t think much of that picture. What did you 
mean by ‘extraordinary?’ ” 

“Extraordinarily bad,” was the reply of the 
artist, who had not cared to offend a lord who 
might become a patron. 

Robert W. Weir, the artist, who for many years 
was the teacher of drawing at West Point, when 
about to depart from Leghorn called upon the 
American consul to endorse his passport. The 
consul, on learning that Mr. Weir was an artist, 
said: 

“TI have a picture in the next room for which I 
have refused five thousand dollars, and I should 
like to have your opinion of it.”’ 

Mr. Weir was shown into the room, the light 
was adjusted, and the history of the picture 
detailed. Then the green silk curtain hanging 
before it was withdrawn, and a Venus of undue 
proportions was displayed. The artist was too 
candid; he said what he thought, that it was a 
bad picture. 

No sooner had he given his opinion than, with a 
low growl, the curtain was drawn over the paint- 
ing, and the consul said: 

“Sir, your passport is ready.” 





A Beautiful Gift 


To New Subscribers to The Companion 
and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 


It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, a 
very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 


It is intended as a bright and attractive 
ornament for the centre-table or the 
mantel as well as a convenience for 
reference for every day in the year. 


After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 
will still serve as a beautiful executed work 
of art, and as a permanent ornament for 
the home. 


Please remember that every subscriber who 
pays for his paper during this year is 
entitled to one. 


Perry Mason & Company. 





NOVELIST AND LIEUTENANT. 


The German officer is inclined to swagger, when 
on his native heath, and the German civilian, not 
to speak of the private soldier, generally submits 
to be browbeaten by him. But it chanced on a 
certain occasion in Berlin that one of these 
swash-bucklers provoked a well-known American, 
the late Harold Frederic—and had to make amends 
for it. 


Frederic, who was both tall and broad, a mag- 
nificent specimen of a man, was not, as a rule, 
very scrupulous as to his —e. *On this particular 
day, however, he had bee paying some formal 
ea 5, and in the evening he ‘opped in at the 
Café Bauer mt 7 woveund a gieey of a frock coat 
and a tall silk was carefully hung 
on a stand, and Frederic sat down to read an 
English newspaper just arrived. 
nter a cent ge pe! fine s) red and of the lieu- 
tenant, boo’ and sworded and 
cpauiettes. He. -t d against the hatstand, 
knocked Frederic’s hat over into the sawdust, 
and swaggered to his seat without so much as 
looking around. 

The slight to the hat was more than Frederic 
could endure. In a towering passion he went to 
the lieute at, ate stood over him, and pointed to the 
object on the 

Pick up that hat, sir,” he roared. 
The officer stared amazed, the waiters were 
men with terror at hearing one so much 
human so addressed by a civilian. 
aePick up that hat,” nee Frederic, in a tone 
— menacing than be 
And the Heutenant did what he was told. He 
was as irresistibly dominated by the courage and 


force of the man as a schoolboy before his master. | 


WHERE THE WOOL OUGHT TO GROW. 


In “Phases of my Life” the Rev. Dr. Pigou 
does not confine his stories to those of clerical 
cut; here is an amusing one of a certain meeting 
of the Royal Geographical Society, at which he 
was present. 


There wa a pensens at this meeting a aaa 
named Crawfurd 7 always was on cppes ~| 
tion. Some one who had spent half of his 
Queensland, and was owner of vast flocks oan 
herds, was descanting on the great importance of 
| ing the resources of a part of the world at 

me comparevey little known, especially 
in ‘connection with ool trade. 

Who ever heard,” said “Objector General,” “of 
wool being grown in the tropics? Nature by 
giving the — = a warm fleece intended it for 
cold climate: 

The ‘Austral stared at him in amazement. 
“Why,” he said “T have lived there nearly all m 
life, and made my fortune by wool. As to woo 
never growing in the tropics, who = earth have 
more wool on their heads than nig; 

There was a roar of laughter. amidst which 
Crawfurd’s voice was hear saying, “You have 
beaten me. I offer no more objection.” 


SUFFICIENT REWARD. 


John Howe, the famous Puritan divine, became 
Cromwell’s chaplain in 1657. He was much 


respected by men of all parties, and in the ticklish | 


times of the Commonwealth his help and protec- 
tion were often asked for, and never in vain. Yet 
he was never known to ask a favor for himself. In 
“The Life and Work of John Howe,” this incident 
is given: 

One day Cromwell took notice of this self- 


denial, saying to him: “‘You have begged favors 
for every one ~~ yous, Mr. Howe. hen will 
your own me ?' 

To which How we returned this answer: ““M 
Lord Protector, my turn is always come when 
can serve another.” 
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For the teeth use “Srown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice,” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Price 25 cents a bottle. —_ 
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140-page rau S . 
by GEO. ANDREW TAI 08 MI R more 
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Tailor: Made Suits 


*D 


Our new Spring cata of 
Tailor-made Suits and Skirts is 
now ready. We illustrate in it 
all of the newest Paris styles, and 
will mail it Free, together with 
samples of materials to select 
from, to the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost. We 
keep no ready-made garments, 
but make everything to order, 
thus giving that touch of individ- 
uality so much to desired, 
Our styles and materials are ex- 
clusive, and are.shown by no 
other firm, 
catalogue illustrates a splen- 
id assortment of cos- 
tumes and skirts made 
according to fashion’s 
latest dictates : 


Tailor - made Suits, 
$5 up. 


Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck and Pique Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up, 
Capes and Jackets for Spring wear. 
We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
rades, We pay express charges everywhere. Our 
Ee of samples includes the newest materials, many of 
them being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. If, 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 
sae to send you a full line of oe gp d what you wish, 
We also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, free by return mail, 
THE NATIONAL _— co. 
— as New York City. 
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BURPEE 2 
That Grow SEEDS 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
for 1899,—Mailed FREE to all. 


A bright Book of 176 pages, with elegant 
colored plates and illustrations from nature. 
Gives much valuable new information. THOT 

NDS ¢ D ES lp cash prizes. 
Write a postal card. ‘TO-D AY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE HUB COLLAR-BUTTON. : 


Holds the : 
Necktie 
Securely in 
Position. 


For Men and Women. 


The Improved Invisible 
Collar-Bution and Tie-Retainer 
Combined, for Both Front and Back. 
Of Dealers, 25 cents each. 

THE HUB COLLAR- BUTTON co., 
Bos ae as 
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DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DO YOURS. 
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That is, if you have a lame or weak back, a cold, sore chest 
or muscles and put on the plaster and go about your work, a 
cure follows, sometimes immediately. 
Don’t accept a substitute, whether cheap or costly. 
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POROUS 
PLASTERS 
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They are the only good 
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The “Ivory” 





is a favorite shaving soap because 
it makes a profuse rich lather, which softens the beard 
to be removed and leaves the skin unharmed. 


It costs about one-fifth as much as the so called 
shaving soaps and many who have used it for this 
purpose for years, will not have any other. 


The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made, fit it for many 
special uses for which other soaps are unsafe or unsatisfactory. 
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(An incident of the Battle of San Juan, July 1, 1898.) 


Blair, the regular, wounded la 
On the slope of San Juan hill; 

Near by were two of the volunteers, 
Bleeding and faint and still; 

And farther up, in a palm-tree hid, 
A Spaniard with deadly gun 

Took cruel aim at the men below, 
Dropping them one by one. 


One volunteer, with a feeble hand, 
Fought with the plscuing flies ; 

It told the fact of lingering life 

To the Spaniard’s watchful eyes. 

He raised his gun to his shoulder then, 
And a bullet sang afar ; 

It hit the hat of the wounded man, 
Who lay on the left of Blair. 


Another! The boy on the right hand winced, 
And uttered a moan of pain; 

Another! Blair looked at his reddened blouse 
And muttered, “I’m hit again, ; 

But there’s one more load in my old gun,”— 

is brow grew black with a frown,— 

“And I vow I'll shoot that Spanish brute, 

Who fires on men that are down.” 


Weak were his hands as he raised his gun, 
But steady his eye and aim ; 

Soon, round the trunk of the shielding palm, 

. _ The head of the Spaniard came; 

Then up from the slope the Springfield spoke 
And answered the Mauser well; 

Blair, the regular, grimly smiled 
As the Spaniard shrieked and fell. 


The volunteer who lay on the left 
Moaned “Water!” again and again. 
Said Blair, “By making a double-quick 

I may capture a full canteen.” 


So, firmly his w Pp 
crept where the Spaniard lay 





He “lied 
Secured the prize and crawled slowly back ;— 
Ah, painful and long seemed the way! 


“You first,” said both of the volunteers, 
As he held out the full canteen; 

They saw his blood-stained blouse, and they knew 
Right well what its cost had been; 

Blair could but whisper to answer them, 
One hand on his bleeding side, 

“You fellows have homes somewhere,” said he, 
“I’m a regular.” Then he died. 


Sidney of England, make room! Make room 
In thy niche of courtly faine, 
While side by side with thine own we write 
Another nobleman’s name! 
Blair, the regular! Homeless no more 
Since thy death’s heroic day; 
Thy name and the fame of thy gallant deed 
Are homed in our hearts for aye. 
IDA REED SMITH. 
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A Little Hand Lies on My Knee. 


A little hand lies on my knee, 

Two trustful eyes look up to me, 

A thrill the childless cannot know 
Sets all my quickened blood aglow. 


And so ‘tis given me to feel 

What power is in this soft appeal, 

While these bright eyes his mother gave 
Are holding me a willing slave. 


This little, five-leaved, rosy fist, 
By loving lips so often kissed! 
as ever force more beautified ? 
Can strength in greater beauty hide ? 


Unsteady are his steps just now, 

But when white locks lie on my brow, 
And age creeps on with vision dim, 
My waning strength may trust in him. 


Then he will be the strong, and I 
The weak and trusting one; I sigh 
To think it, but I see that day, 
And acquiesce in Nature’s way. 


For thus the links of life connect, 
In love we give, and 80 expect 
That love and life will ever spring 
Where hearts and hopes their treasures bring. 
And so in giving and receiving 
Is found the best and sweetest living; 
So life to life renewal gives, 
And in the young the parent lives. 
Whate’er may come of good or ill, 
’Tis good to have these loved ones fill 
The measure of domestic joy— 
My sweetheart-wife, my bouncing boy! 
B. F. COCHRAN, 
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Ignorant of its Truths. 


TEACHER of elocution in an 
American college for women 
told the following incident to 
some friends the other day as a 





I was listening lately to a 
class of young ladies who were 
reading aloud, when one came 
to the expression, ‘‘the patience 

. of Job.”’ She pronounced the 
name as if it were spelled jobb, and then, pausing, 
said: 

“T don’t understand this. Who was Job?” 

“Have you never read the book of Job?” I 
asked in amazement. “Does the name suggest 
nothing to you?” 

“Nothing whatever,’’ she replied, “except that 
I somehow associate it with printing. Was hea 
publisher ?” 

Other teachers who were present gave other 
instances of the ignorance among American girls 
and boys of the Bible. 

“I once asked a graduating class of young 
men in college,” said one, ‘“‘why the Jews kept 
Saturday as the Sabbath, while Christians observe 
Sunday. Not one could tell me, and yet the 
majority of them undoubtedly belonged to church- 
going families.” 

Another teacher said: “Ignorance of the Bible 
is not confined to the girls and boys. I was 
seated at a lecture lately beside a young matron, 
a leader of society especially devoted to music. 
The lecturer quoted from the Twenty-third 
Psalm, adding, ‘As the sweet singer of Israel 
tells us.’ 

“My neighbor looked puzzled a moment, and 
then, nodding cheerfully, whispered, ‘He means 
Mendelssohn, of course.’ ” 

It is an unwelcome fact that while the practical 
truths of Christianity are now taught in Christian 
homes, the Bible is not read or studied or com- 
mitted to memory by the children as it was in 
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in many of those where the parents were not 
members of Christian churches. 

How can any soul travel through life by the 
aid of a map which it does not know ? 


~ 
a 





Too Forward. 


The English lady whose reminiscences are 
entitled “Foreign Courts and Foreign Homes,” 
says that in her girlhood she was staying in Paris, 
and one day went to call upon her relative, Lord 
Malmesbury. He was not at home, and she took 
up a book and sat down to wait for him. 


Soon the door opened, and a gentleman entered. 
I, in my girlish ignorance, thought him rather 
free and easy, as be also sat down and entered 
into conversation with me. We discussed French 
politics, and he asked me why I wore violets. 
“Because,” said I, “I am an Imperialist.” 
IL also informed him that my sister was a poor, 
misguided Legitimist. We got deeper and deeper 
into politics. I told him how the different factions 
called the emperor Ce Monsieura. I made him 
roar by telling him Montalembert had called on 
us yesterday, and how, during his visit, we had 
heard a commotion, and all rushed to the window. 
“What did Montalembert do?” asked my 
acquaintance. : 
“He made me furious,” I replied. “For he was 
facing the window, and deliberately pulled his 
chair round, and said to me, ‘I turn my back on 
him.’ So I rushed at him, seized him by the 
collar and forced him to turn round.” 
My sister then entered the room, and looked 
daggers at me for talking with an unknown 
Frenchman. Presently she walked out, and my 
friend said: ‘ 
“What a striking-looking girl! She is like one 
of Scott's heroines.” 

“And what am I like?” I asked cagerty, 

“You,” said he, looking at me fixe ly, “have a 
gift which belongs to few people, and which I 
should like. You have the gif of gab, and no 
mistake!” 
A was angry then, and nearly cried with vexa- 
on 


“Are you coming to the Tuileries ball next 
week?” asked he. 

“No,” said I, sadly, “I can’t come. I have 
never been presented at our court. I would give 
sayiie to come. I have never seen the emperor 
n my life. 

‘An amused look came over his face, and I left 
the room to join my sister. 

Then Lord Malmesbury came in, and I heard 
him and the stranger talking and laughing in the 
next room, evidently discussing some very good 
joke. Then Lord Malmesbury joined us, furious! 
angry. I was afraid of him, and so I determine 
to carry matters with a high hand. 

“Who is your shabby-looking friend?” I asked, 
trying to put on a brave face. 

‘My shabby-looking friend is the Emperor of 
the French. A nice opinion he will have of my 
cousins!” 

This was a downfall to my pride. I had talked 
too much! But next day there came an invitation 
to the Tuileries ball, and I knew the emperor had 
forgiven me. 
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Conductor and Engineer. 


In old cars the bell-cord ran over the top and 
was wound ona reel, says Mr. George in “Forty 
Years on the Rail,” and the brakemen had to 
climb up to the top of the cars, no matter how 
fast the train was running, to use the cord or 
adjust it in case of mishap. An old engineer of 
the Erie road tells how the bell-cord was invented. 


Sometimes the conductor wished to stop a train 
between stations, but as there was no means: of 
letting the See know his wishes except b 
sending word by a brakeman, who had to clim 
and scramble over a dozen freight-cars before he 
could attract the engineer’s attention, there was 
often a vexatious delay. 

“Pappy” Ayres, the pionecr Erie conductor, hit 
upon an expedient for signallin:; to the engineer. 

e tied a stick of wood toa nm rope, hung the 
stick in the engine cab, and carried the rope over 
the car tops to the rear of the train. Ss plan 
was to pull the rope and rattle the stick when he 
wished the train ~—- 

The engineer of Conductor Ayres’s train was 
conservative, —“ sulky,” the conductor called 
him,—and did not see fit to recognize such an 
innovation. 

“Why didn’t you stop the train when I pulled 
that rope?” thundered the conductor, after a 
flagrant refusal to notice the stick of wood signal. 

“*Cause no one told me to stop it,’ was the 


ongipner’s surly answer. 
“Well, I it hereafter when I 


, I tell you to sto 

pull on that stick of wood,” said the conductor. 
‘If you don’t —” he turned away muttering some 
sort of threat. 

The very next run the conductor’s vigorous pull 
on the rope was unheeded by the engineer. At 
the close of the day Conductor Ayres met the 
engineer with the words: 

“See here, I’ve stood all the nonsense I’m goin 
oS ust come out here, and I’ll give youa g 

cking.” 

There was fire in his eye, and the engineer, 
noting it, turned mild at once. 

“Allright,” he answered, amiably. “I’m willin 
to wrastle with ¥% an’ if ye can throw me I’ 
notice any signal, if taint more’n a bumblebee’s 
buzzin’, pervided ye can harness him so’s to buzz 
when ye want the train stopped.” 

A wrestling match followed, in which “Pappy” 
laid the engineer low. The rope and stick worked 
to a charm after that, and soon led to the 
introduction of the now universal bell-and-cord 
system of signalling. 





Stage Fright. 


The nervousness known as “trema,” or stage 
fright, is not confined to the tyro; on the contrary, 
it attacks experienced artists. Even orators, 
accustomed to “a sea of upturned faces,” have 
been known to stand on the platform with trem- 
bling knees. The nervousness often stimulates 
the speaker. ‘‘Why, Canning,” said a friend to 
the wit and orator, as he was about to speak 
on an important question before the House of 
Commons, “your hands are cold and clammy. 
You’re nervous.” “AmI? ThenI shall make a 
good speech,” he answered. Hedid. The Musical 
Courier tells of great musicians who have suffered 
from trema: 

Trema makes one man tremble, another Be 
spire, the third has a headache, the fourthia 
thirst. Its most fearful manifestation—chiefly 
among the strings—is detected in the nervous 
trembling of the bow in long, sustained tones. 

There is, perhaps, no violinist who does not 
suffer from. it. aster Joachim does pretty 
often. A violinist in Berlin—he lives now in 
Australia—had it not only in his hands, but also 
in his legs, so that when he stood on the platform 
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without being able to check it. But pianists, 
singers and instrumentalists all suffer similarly. 
Some have it in the fingers that run away wi 
them; others in the throat; others in the lips. 
Rubinstein suffered very much from this ner- 
yousness. It went so far that when he once had 
to play in a concert, at the very moment of his 
appearance he vanished from the artists’ room 
and could not be found again. The concert had 
to go on without him. 

lfred Griining, the brilliant Vienna pianist, on 
the days of his concerts used to make plans for 
his future—he will settle down in some v lage, he 
will teach the village youth the first princty es of 
plano playing. The rest of his time he will pass 
n digging potatoes and fattening ducks, and thus 
lead a quiet existence that cannot try the nerves. 
He will never give any more concerts. To-day is 
the last time. 

Then if the concert is unusually successful, and 
he has no other concert for the next three days, 
he a himself the most unfortunate man in the 
world. 

San greet singers Johann Beck, of Vienna, 
the baritone of baritones, was severely attacked. 
Down to his last years, every evening and before 
every appearance, he sel, quivering like an 
aspen leaf, in the wings, and crossed himself ten 
times before he entered the stage. Aloys Ander, 
the tenor, died mad. The nervous stage fright 
had no little to do with this tragic fate. 


4. 
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Honor Due. 


All honor to the noble brave, 

Who cought? deeds may do and dare, 
And honor still to valiant souls, 

Whom Fate forbids those deeds to share. 
For Opportunity’s rare gold 

Is measured with a partial hand. 

How oft to toiling farer doled, 

To lavish on a chosen band! 

Thrice hail to Alabama’s son. 

For ne’er was writ in book of fame 

A braver deed, more bravely done, 

Than makes immortal Hobson’s name. 
Hail to the old North State, who bears, 
Right nobly, as of yore, her part, 

And smiles through tears, while Honor wears 
The name of Bagley on her heart. 


m 
At Duty’s call, with dauntiess soul, 
To hear and follow her command! 

J. ZITELLA COCKE. 


(tO 


The Masterful ‘ Girl.’’ 


A little comedy of family life—in which a new 
servant-girl figures as heroine—is presented by 
the Chicago Record. Harrington, one of the char- 
acters, had been absent for three weeks. When 
he rang the bell at his own house, the new girl, 
who had never seen him, opened the door. 


“Ts Mrs. Harrington in?” he asked. 

“No, sir,’ answered the girl. 

“Well, I guess I’ll wait for her,” said the master 
of the house, and he put his foot over the thresh- 
old into the hallway. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the girl, ‘“‘but no one’s at 
pene. I can’t allow strangers to wait in the 

ouse.”” 

Harrington took in the humor of the situation. 
“Allright,” he answered, with a smile. “Just tell 
= Si peas that a relative called,” and away 

e went. 

A half hour after his departure his wife returned. 
“Has any one called?” she asked of the girl. 

“Yes, ma’am; a gentleman.” 

“Did he leave his card?” 

“No, ma’am; he said he was a relative, but he 
looked more like an agent for ctoouing powder 
than a relative. He wanted to wait inside, but I 
didn’t like his looks, so I didn’t let him in.” 

“Quite right,” remarked Mrs. Harrington; “‘it 
is just as well to be careful. Besides, I have no 
= le relative who is likely to call at this time of 

a 9 
Mrs. Harrington barely had her wraps off before 
her husband, who had whiled away his time at 
the barber shop, put in his appearance — 

“Has Mrs. Harrington returned yet?” he asked 
of Ella, who answered his ring. 

“Yes, sir; she just got in.” 

“Hand her my card, if you please,” he said. “I 
think she’ll remember me.” 

Mrs. ey stepved out of the dining-room 
just as her husband, followed closely the 
corvens mt, moved out of the vestibule and into 

e F 

“Why,” she cried, ““when did you get in?” 

The servant misunderstood the meaning of the 
exclamation. ‘He got in when I wasn’t lookin 
ma’am,” she said. “He goes out again now, 
you _say so.” 

“You may let him stay, Ella,” said Mrs. 
Harrington. 


————— 


A Mule Fort. 


Before the railroad connected San Francisco 
with Chicago, all freight was carried across the 
plains in large wagons, each capable of holding 
six or seven thousand pounds, and drawn by 
several yokes of oxen. The wagon-box, as large 
as the sitting-room of an ordinary house, was 
covered with two heavy canvas sheets to protect 
the freight from the rain. A train consisted of 
twenty-five wagons, each in charge of a driver, 
and all commanded by the wagon-master, known 
in the language of the plains as the “‘bull-wagon 
boss.” The teamster was called a “bull-whacker,” 
and the whole train was a “bull-outfit.’” The 
wagon-master was an autocrat, gifted not only 
with courage, but with that faculty for prompt, 
judicious action known as presence of mind. A 
story told by “Buffalo Bill,” in “The Great Salt 
Lake Trail,” shows how suddenly the call some- 
times came for prompt action. 


Lew Simpson was wagon-master of two large 
trains which left Fort Laramie for Fort Leaven- 
worth, and travelled fifteen miles apert. One 
morning, Simpson, accompanied by Woods, the 
assistant wagon-master, and young Cody, started 
from the rear train to overtake the head one. 
While riding on a big plateau, they suddenly 
discovered a band of Indians charging down upon 

em. 

Simpson, equal to the occasion, jumped from 
his mule, shot it dead, shot those of the two 
companions, and then jerked the bodies into a 
triangle. Behind this breastwork of mule-fiesh 
the three men, armed with rifles and revolvers, 
received the Indians. Lines ——— own 
Fagen = Rg and yelling. Three fell dead at 
the white men’s volley, and the Indians galloped 
out - range, as they had only two guns in their 

BY 


nd. 

Circling round and round the barricade, the 
shot their arrows. One struck Woods in the le 
shoulder, and several lodged in the dead mules. 
Then they retired and held a council. The 
besieged reloaded their rifles and revolvers; 
Simpson pulled out the arrow from Woods’s 
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wound. Then the Indians again charged; but a 
hot reception checked them, and they rode off, 
leaving a dead brave and a horse. 
Night came on, and the Indians tried to burn 
the white men out of their breastwork by settin 
fire to the prairie. The grass was so short tha 
the fire did not trouble them; but under the cover 
of the smoke the Indians tried to approach close 
to the barricade. They failed to surprise the 
watchful men and abandoned the plan. In the 
morning they again charged, and the white men 
“qn “stood them off.” 

he Indians rode away half a mile, formed a 
circle around the breastwork, and each man 
dismounting, sat down, as if to starve the besieged 
out. rie | ad seen the advance train pass and 
thought the three men were trying to overtake 
it, being ignorant that another fr: 
proaching. 
At ten o’clock the anxious men heard the sharp 
reports of the big bull-whips, and in a few minutes 
the head wagon came slowly over the ridge, and 
soon the whole outfit made its appearance. 
Seeing the train, the Indians made a last charge ; 
a volley sent them flying across the prairie. he 
teamsters rushed forward to assist, but when they 
reached the mule fort the redskins had disap- 
ared. The teamsters admired the fort, praised 
e three men’s pluck, and for days talked about 
Simpson’s pr of mind in planning the 
defence. 





ain was ap- 
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The Two Mr. Springs. 


There were two men of the same name in the 
Twentieth Infantry at Camp Wikoff, says the New 
York Press. One, hailing from Massachusetts, is 
a sergeant of Company I, while the other, a 
Pennsylvanian, is a private in Company M. 


Soon after the regiment arrived at Montauk 
Point, Sergeant Spring began to get very flattering 
letters from a young lady living in a small Penn- 
sylvania town; also express packages, which 
were none the less welcome for being unexpected. 
At the same time Private Spring was deciding 
that he must be able to charm at a distance, 
because a Massachusetts girl was writing to him 
in a particularly affectionate strain, and wantin 

to know if there wasn’t something she could sen 


m. 
Private Spring thought of a lot of things that he 
could use if he had them, but as the fair corre- 
spondent had omitted to — her last_name, it 
didn’t seem feasible to write forthem. Presently 
both Springs began to get letters complaining that 
no answers had been received to questions asked 
in the writer’s previous letters. 

At the height of the tangle Sergeant Spring 
was walking along the road one day, when a 
comrade called his name. He and another man 
oe _ him both walked back, asking what was 
wanted. 

“Is your name Spring, too?” asked the ser- 


geant. 

“That's wha Ta replied the other man. “Francis 
Josere Spring.” 

, ell, t’s me, too,” said the sergeant. 

“Say,” he added, as a thought struck him, “do 
you get letters from a girl named Mollie?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied the other. ‘‘Not as many 
as I ought to.’ 

“I do, more than I ought to,” said the ser- 
geant. “I guess they’re yours.” 

“lve ey some from Sarah that I’ll trade for 
’em,” said the private, grinning. 

“That’s a go,” answered the Massachusetts 
man, and all was satisfactorily arranged, except 
for the contents of sundry packages, which had 
been devoured. 

After that the two Springs met every other day 
and held a mail exchange. 


$< »—_____—__ 


Doctoring the Hippopotamus. 


The animals in the New York “Zoo” get sick, 
now and then, and when the case is serious the 
Zoo becomes the scene of ingenious medical 
treatment. Some time ago, for instance, says the 
Sun, Caliph, a big hippopotamus, was unwell. 


He had been sick two days before the keeper 
told Mr. Smith about it, but as soon as the director 
found out that there was trouble he began a course 
of energetic dosing, administering the medicine 
in the food which the hi ‘eyo ate. After a 
while Caliph got too sic eat, and then Mr. 
Smith was in a 7. He oot a sleepless 
night over the matter, for the hippopotamus is 
worth the neat little sum of five thousand dollars, 
and Mr. Smith felt himself responsible to an 
uncomfortable peas. 

The next day, after the public had been turned 
out of the house, the director armed self with 
a big force-pump and a stiff dose of yy 
and took all the keepers down to where the sick 
po me gp omen was languishing. First he had the 
water drawn out of the tank; then he had the 
keepers drive the ‘animal up to the front of the 
cage, and prod him so that he opened his mouth 
to emit snorts of resentment. 

When the hippopotamus opened his mouth, Mr. 
Smith took aim with the force-pump, and fired a 
good dose of the strychnia down his throat. 

He administered two doses in this ingenious 
fashion, and then set to work to get the e gone 
amus into a perspiration, or the state o 
which would correspond to perspiring in a human 
being. He divided the ~~“ into two forces, 
one up on the platform and the other down in the 
empty tank. One group prodded the hippopotamus 
until he went down into the tank, where the other 
group prodded him till he ran back to the platform. 

They kept this up until the poor creature wa- 
exhausted; but the treatment proved effectua!, 
and Caliph was well in less than two days. 


—_——— 0 


An Alderman’s Value. 


An alderman in a Western city of about three 
thousand inhabitants, having made arrangements 
to remove to another city, resigned his office. 


Such a thing as the resignation of an alderman 
was entirely new in the history of the place, and 
at the next meeting of the city council one of the 
honorable members introduced a resolution, with 
a long preamble, setting forth the new condition 
of things that confronted the municipality, an: 
powers for the calling of a special election to 

ll the vacancy. This was discussed with much 
fervor. At last the mayor, as presiding officer, 
asked the city clerk what the expense of a speci: 
election would be. 

“About eighteen dollars,” answered the clerk. 

“Gentlemen,” said his honor, solemnly, ‘al 
alderman isn’t worth it.” 

And the resolution failed to pass. 


a ee 
Dr. NICHOLAS SENN tells the story of one of 
the sailors on the flag-ship New York who hid 


been wounded in the leg, and when the surgeols 
told him that the wounded member would be two 
inches shorter than the other, he begged them to 
“take a reef in both while they were about it, 

because he “‘wanted to be the same len on 
both sides.” He reminds us of the old lady who 
“thanked fortune she was equally — > both 











past generations, not only in devout families, but 


he felt pushed forward by some. invisible power 


shoulder and put a large quid of tobacco on the 


limbs, so that no one could say she limped. 
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CHILDREN'S PAGES 








A Winter Song. 


The whole wide world is filled with snow 
Whichever way I look or go; 

The cold wind down the chimney comes, 
The little snowbirds chirp for crumbs. 


Jack Frost is pinching every nose, 
He stings our cheeks and nips our toes, 
And I’m afraid he’s none too good 
To birds and squirrels in the wood. 
O little creatures, are you cold? 
I pity you, though I’ve been told 
That you are snug and warm as we, 
In fur and feathers in a tree. 
I think of you when comes the snow; 
And when the cold winds how] and blow 
My heart would warm you if it could, 
O littie creatures in the wood. 
ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH, 


——_~er — 


Johnny’s Wish. 
I wish it would snow! Oh, I wish it would snow! 
For sliding down hill is so jolly, you know! 
And then the snow-forts and snow-battles, oh, 
dear, 
I wish *twould begin and snow for a year! 


a) Se 


Where the Robins Go. 


Ray was looking out of the window, watching 
the snowbirds hopping about under the trees, 
looking for some of the crumbs he haf thrown 
out that morning. 

“Auntie,” he asked, ‘“‘where do all the other 
birds go when the snow comes—the swallows 
and the bluebirds and the robins? Where do 
the robins go?” 

“Come here, dear,’ said Aunt Bess, “and I’ll 
tell you what I saw last winter when I was in 
southern California.” 

Ray came, and the other children, Jack and 
Daisy and little Ted, left their play and came, 
too, for they were 
always ready to hear 
Aunt Bessie’s stories, 
and especially ones 
about California. 
Auntie lifted Teddy 
upon her lap and be- 
gan: 

“One morning in 
February, when the 
sun was bright and 
warm, I was out in 
the yard picking an 
orange, when I heard 
a queer little noise 
near me. It seemed 
to come from a big 
pepper-tree that stood 
there, and sounded 
like two things—like 
rain-drops pattering 
on the ground and 
corn-popping up in 
the tree. 

“While I was won- 
dering what it could 
be, suddenly there 
was a ‘chirrup!’ that 
sounded very familiar, 
and I said, ‘Why, 
they’re robins, eating 
the pepper - berries!’ 
And sure enough, 
there they were, a big 
flock of them, picking 
away, and that made 
the popping, and the 
berries they dropped 
made the rain-drops. 

“The pepper-berries 
are tiny, round, bright | 
red balls that grow in 
bunches, something 
like grapes, and taste 
like our black pepper; and how the robins were 
eating them! Perhaps they needed something 
to — them after their long journey from the 
north.” ° 

“TI know!” said Jack, “pepper’s good for 
chickens, and maybe it is for robins, too.” 

“Perhaps,” said autitie. “Well, all at once 
there was a great whir and clatter, and there 
came a big gray mocking-bird right in among 
them! That was his own particular tree, where 
he always sat to sing his morning song, and he 
didn’t propose to have those robins taking posses- 
Sion and eating up his berries! 

“So the selfish fellow flew at first one and then 
another, chattering and scolding, and drove them 
all away.” 

“Did they stay away?” asked Daisy. 

“No, indeed! When they found it was only a 
harmless mocker they came back in spite of him 
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and went on with their feast; and when he 
found he couldn’t drive them off, he flew away, 
Scolding. 

“They stayed about all winter, singing their | 
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rumbling of heavy wagons in the street, and 
mamma said to Pearl, “Run to the parlor win- 
dow, dear, and see what it is.” 

“O mamma, somebody’s moving into the house 
across the street!’”’ she cried joyfully, and then 


she watched until all the furniture was safely 


housed, and she forgot to be lonely. 

Each morning for several days, and many 
times during those days, Pearl would go to the 
parlor window and watch the house across the 


| morning and evening songs in the peppers and | street, and more than once she said, “I wonder 





northern home. 


the tall eucalyptus-trees, just as they do in the | whether there is a little girl over there?” 
summer here; but when the spring came, all at 
once they were gone, and we knew they had 
|flown away to spend the summer in their 


One cold day soon after this mamma was busy 
up-stairs, and Pearl stood again in the parlor 
with her little nose pressed against the window, 


| watching the house into which the new neighbors | 


“So that, Ray, is where some of the robins go | had moved, when a little curly head bobbed up 


when the cold weather and the snow come.” 



































YOU WHEN COMES THE SNOW.” 


The children were silent a moment, and then 
little Ted asked, soberly: “Auntie Bess, do you 
s’pose it’s eating the red pepper-berries that 
makes their breasts so red?” 

HELEN Louisa DyYAR. 
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How They Became Acquainted. 

“I do wish I had somebody to play with,” 
sighed Pearl, as she set Victoria Jane in the 
corner, and turned with a wistful look toward 
her mamma. “There isn’t any one in this 
whole house only papa and you and me; but 
papa’s at the office, and you are busy working 
most of the time, and I get awful lonesome by 
myself.” 

“Well, there are Victoria Jane and Fluffy,” 
replied her mamma. 

“T know,” said Pearl, “and I do love them 
both, but Victoria Jane’s a doll, and Fluffy’s only 
a dog, and I do want some peoples to play with!” 

But just then there was heard the sourid of the 


| at the opposite window, and the bright face of 


a little boy smiled across 
at her. Then Pear! smiled, too. 

“I must bring Victoria Jane and Fluffy to see 
that nice little boy,’”’ she said, and hurried off to 
get them, and soon they were perched up by her 
side at the window. 


The little boy greeted the newcomers with a | 
smile, and then disappeared, but returned soon | 


and arranged a company of soldiers on the 
window-sill, and held up a little white rabbit. 
Then Pearl and the little boy exchanged 


pleasant smiles; the soldiers marched across the | 
window-sill; Victoria Jane silently looked on; | 
the rabbit raised his ears and Fluffy barked. | 
And then into Pearl’s busy little brain came a | 


thought, and away she ran, and returned with 
her alphabet blocks. Then against the window 
she spelled with the blocks, PEARL. 

Once more the little curly head opposite dis- 
appeared, and when he returned he spelled with 
his blocks against the window, HARRY. 

All through that winter Pearl and Harry 
played together, although the street separated 
them, and they lived in different houses. In the 
window on one side were arranged day after 
day the different toys of a little girl, and in the 
window opposite those of a little boy, and 
mamma did not hear her little girl say again all 

| that winter that she was lonesome. 
FRANK E. GRAEFF. 


————<$- > — —_ 


Icicles and Bicycles. 


Icicles and bicycles, | 
What a pretty rhyme, | 
Though one belongs to winter, 
And one to summer-time. 
Bicycles and icicles, 
They’re almost merry mates 
For the boy who rides a wheel in June, 
In January skates. 
ANNA M. PRATT. | 
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and Marjorie is always very much interested in | 
|all his experiments. One evening as they sat 


45 


Nats to (rack. 


CHARADES. 
I. 
When we are young, we long for first, 
And dream she’ll come, and find my last; 
But when hope’s bubbles all are burst, 
And all our brilliant schemes reversed, 
fe sadly say, ““My dream is past, 
And now I plainly see 
My whole I'll never be.” 
II. 
My first is worn by ladies—and some snakes; 
ive a quiet last the while I write, 
And try to do my whole, and keep you in 
The dark, while I pretend to give you light. 
III. 
An ancient dame, a neighbor of mine, 
Is of great second, but still 
She can do my first, with art so fine 
fou would admire her 
skill. 
Then she goes in the gar- 
den, as I am a sinner, 
And picks my whole, and 
cooks it for dinner. 


| 


2. 

REBUSES. 

I. 

An animal. 
Ac 
Da 
Il. 

A city. 
ae 
Ill. 

A crash. 
Bolt 
TH 
IV. 

Good to eat. 
CY 


3. 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 

Example: Change leaf to 
rind in four moves. Answer: 
Leaf, lead, read, rend, rind. 

Change cent to dime in 
four moves, 

Change feet to head in 
three moves. 

Change mice to nose in 
four moves. 

Change pies to tent in 
four moves. 

Change land to hero in 
four moves. 

Change cake to tart in 
three moves. 

Change time to days in 
four moves. 

Change pigs to ware in 
four moves. 

Change frog to slat in 
four moves. 

Change deer to flat in 
four moves. 


4. 
DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 

A city in Roumania. Too 
early. Religious discourse. 
One skilled in banking 
operations. Coverings for 
the feet. One who writes 


rhymes. Complicated. A 
Jewish festival. Toremem- 
ber. 

Diagonals, downward, 


4 from left to right: A meal. 
From right to left: A cheat. 


5. 
ANAGRAM JARGON. 
Twenty anagrams of the 
same two words. 
“Jack, tell me what is ‘a 
post bored to?’ ”’ 
Asked Jim. Said Jack, “To 
my notion, 
Pedro to boast; depot rats, Boo! 
O roost, bad pet; bard poets, too; 
Sober top toad; a bedpost root; 
Poor toed bats; as red top boot; 
Troops toa bed; Tot soaped Rob; 
Bad ropes toot; adopt Rose Tob; 
Beast to droop; boasted troop; 
Poets to board; bread to stoop; 
O beads to port; boots do prate ; 
With a few others that I might state, 
They ‘be to stop road’—on the ocean.” 


6. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 


Do not give way to 123456;7 fit of passion 
may bring on the 1234567. 

I found a pretty piece of 1 

That is not what I 123 
amaryllis. 

When I went to his 123456 he told me to be 
123; 456 is not colder than he was. 

They tried to look 1234 5678 men, and of 
course I did 12345678. 

112 3456 to his remarks, and am not 123456 
by them. 

The bread was 12345678, and the sight of a 
12345 678 a little mouse out of his hole. 

“Oh, 1234567!” he said; “it is true I went123 
4567, and brought home a rabbit, but don’t tease 
me any more.” 

“No,” he answered, 12 3456 tones, “I may be 
123456, but I am not imbecile.” 


2345 under1 2345. 
4 5 12345; it is an 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Till, age—tillage. 2. So, lace—solace. 3. 
Co., nun, drum—conundrum. 4. Vow, el—vowel. 

2. “Man wants but little here below, nor wants 


| that little long.” 


3. s 
ALE 
FRET 8 
ARTICLE 
SLE IGHING 

ETC HIS@G 

L 

E 


4. Shutter, cutter, gutter, butter, flutter, utter, 


| clutter, mutter, stutter. 


5. P-ear, peach, o-live, d-ate, o-range, s-had- 


LITTLE Marjorie’s papa is a photographer, | dock. 


6. 1. Pitt. 2. Gladstone. 3. Washington. 4. Cleve- 
land. 5. Tennyson. 6. Clay. 7. Beaconsfield. 8. Par- 
nell. 9. Peel. 10. Walpole. 11. Fish. 12. Hayes. 13. 


| together watching the playing of the lightningand | Sherman. 14. Hill. 15. Hale. 


| listening to the distant thunder of an approaching | 
| storm, Marjorie looked up and said, “Papa, are 
| the angels taking flash-light pictures now ?”’ 


7. Place nine in three rows of three counters 
each, and then lay another counter on the first of 
the first row, the second of the second row and 
the third of the third row. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


Don’t suffer from toothache. Get Dent's 
Toothache Gum. All druggists. 15 cents, or by mail 


| upon receipt of price. C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. (Adv. 








1 STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stampe. ipe, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mi 





Magic Lantern and sStereop- 
PROFIT ticon Eahiyne per well. Small 
capital needed 6-page cotalee, 


} 
Tue PoLicy oF THE UNITED STATES 

toward the Philippines has been defined in a} 
proclamation cabled to Manila by I resident | 
McKinley. It is to extend the present military 
government to all parts of the archipelago; but 
to continue in force, so far as possible, existing | 
municipal laws and tribunals. The natives are | 
given assurance that the American authorities | Sh 
come as friends, to protect them in all their 
rights. The subordinate officers are to be chosen, | 
so far as practicable, from the inhabitants of the 
islands. ‘The mission of the United States is 
defined as one of “benevolent assimilation,” and 
the people are promised the blessings of good 
and stable government. It is announced that 
all ports will be opened to the commerce of all 
friendly nations. 


A MANIFESTO FROM AGUINALDO, who 
claims to be President of the Filipino Republic, 
was posted at Manila immediately after the 
proclamation was published by General Otis. 
Aguinaldo in this manifesto declared that he 
had never agreed to recognize the sovereignty of 
the Americans, and protested against the intru- 
sion of the American government. He exhorted 
his followers to maintain their ground by force 
until they should secure absolute independence. 
This manifesto, taken in connection with the 
defiant attitude of the insurgents at [Iloilo, 
creates a difficult situation. 

WAKE IsLanp.—The gunboat Bennington 
has been ordered from Honolulu to go to Guam, 
the new possession of the United States in the 
Ladrone Islands. On the way, the Bennington 
has instructions to stop at Wake Island and take 
possession of it for the United States. This is 
an island which has not been mentioned before 
in the extension of American authority in the 
Pacific. The claim of the United States to it is 
based on original discovery some years ago, and 
the fact that no other country has asserted 
authority over it. The island, which is unim- 
portant in itself, becomes of value at the present 
time, because it lies between Hawaii and the 
Ladrone Islands and can be utilized as a cable 
station. 


A Test or SPEED was made, the first week 
in January, by new fast mail trains from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The run from New 
York to Portland, Oregon, was made in 95 hours 
and 55 minutes. Therun from New York toSan 
Francisco was made in 97 hours and 55 minutes. 


Two MEMORIALS, recently established, give | 
evidence of appreciation of the work of public | 
men. One is the Gordon Memorial College, the 
corner-stone of which has been laid at Khartum, 
which is to perpetuate the memory and the civil- 
izing work of the brave General Gordon. The 
other is the memorial fund of $100,000, contrib- 
uted in New York as a tribute to Col. George 
Waring, who died there recently from yellow 
fever contracted while he was investigating the 
sanitary condition of Havana. Colonel Waring 
was a public-spirited man who abandoned a 
lucrative private business to become street 
commissioner of New York; and the fund in 
his memory, after providing an income for the 
support of his widow and daughter, will endow 
a chair in Columbia University for instruction 
in municipal affairs. 


THE CLAsH of foreign interests in China 
continues. Recently France demanded of the 
Chinese government an extension of French 
jurisdiction at Shanghai. The American and 
British governments protested against the con- 
cession, because it would have transferred mer- 
chants of both countries to French jurisdiction. 
The British further protested that it would be a 
violation of their agreement with China. The 
request of France was refused. The incident is 
of interest as the first occasion for direct joint 
action in the East by the United States and 
England. 


THE ANTIPATHY TO CIviIL SERVICE RE- 
FORM Still felt in some quarters was manifested 
in the House of Representatives when the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial appropriation bill 
was under consideration in .committee of the 
whole. Only about one-third of the members 
were present, and on motion of Mr. Evans of 
Kentucky, the item which provided for the 
expenses of the civil service commission was 
stricken out by a vote of 67 to 61. At a later 
stage the item was restored on a yea and nay 
vote of 94 to 122. 


SENATOR MORRILL’s SuccEessor.— Goy- 
ernor Smith of Vermont has appointed the 
Hon. Jonathan Ross, chief justice of the supreme 
court of that state, as successor to the late Senator 
Morrill. Judge Ross is about 73 years of age, 
and has been on the supreme bench for nearly 30 
yoars. He is highly respected in Vermont, but 
has not before held any political office except in 
the state legislature. He will hold the position 
until the next session of the legislature, which 


descriptions and lowest 

IN TH is eve rything necessar FE 
IN THIS Mfg. Optician, 49 fassau St., tty. 
New, Rareand Beautiful Plants, 
Ornamental, Useful and Fruit, 


from all the World over. Far 
Superior to Hothouse Stock. 
mn mense quee Vasiew. Elegant Cata. 

Bros.Oneco, Florida. 


STAMPS. 50 diff. ee Cube, Pto. Rico, 
Philippine Isl., Mexico, Egyp’ 
h album, only 5 cents. Approva 
nests 50% . ates wanted. New 80-pa pp ies 
Fr ee! fader ene ons. tab- 
lished 1885. Standard stamp Co., St. Louis, “Mo. 


close out our stock we send bymail 
10 “pieces, full sheet music ae, Shy 
pat complete. all for 20 cts.; 
Money back if not dufted. 
fous 3 he ll 1.: Am_very much 
pleased with the music. It is worth 
. ten mes the yooner. E.C. KNAPP.” 
TIME IN. THE LD 
f°" E: pena} 100 songs with mae, 5 cts. “Address 











Street, Boston, Mass. | 














does not open until October, 1900. 


UR INCUBATORS equ 


BEST.. 


DES MOINES iNO’B co. 
Box 582 Des Moines, Iowa. 


Send us three wrappers from 
Wrigley’s Mineral Scouring 





DEWEY, 


SAMPSON, sorteats in stamps or silver, | 


and we will mail you the com- 
plete set of FIVE SPOONS. | 
If you have no wra: 3s on hand, 


SCHLEY, 
MILES, you can buy Wrigtey’s Soap 
Srom any first-class grocer. 


SICGSBEE 5 Cents Per Bar. 
Souvenir Spoons. THE WRIGLEY MFG. CO., 
4475 Green St., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ET ae, 


For the best in the Nursery 
FRUITS and ORNAMENTALS 
Roses, Plants, Bulbs, | Seeds, 

and at prices to suit the 


The Storrs & Harrison: Co., 
x 221 rene am acter. Ohio. 





Box ie year. 44 greenhsen 


SS 
ON 30 DAYS) TRIAL. 





others is cup shape, with self- 
7 adjusting Ballin center,adapts itself 
woatye ~p the body, = 
ball s back 
intestines, just ith the 
=e, wit light F pressure the Hernia is is held se- 
curely day and night,and a radical cure certain. Itis 
easy durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
C. H. EGGLESTON & CO., 1202 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO. 





for woodwork of rooms, articles 
of furniture and decorations in 
dainty ivory, white, rich colors, 
or delicate tints to harmonize 
with draperies and furnishings 
are easily secured by the use 0’ 


Neal’s Enamels 


Enameling costs no more than or- 
dinary finishes, always remains 
bright and clean and never re- 
— scrubbing or washing. 

ust and dirt do not adhere to its 
non-absorbent surface, and from 
.s a standpoint it is the 


Anybody may apply it successfully. 


Try it on ashabby article of furni- 
ture. If your dealer should not 
have it, write us. 


Enamels and Enameling, 
Our Booklet: with samples of colors: 


pets how — . bathe to use for 
ur ure, wooawor 
tubs, radiators, ete.’ .. > Sent Free. 


ADDRESS DETROIT, 


DEPT. B, MICH. 


c in wy secures our entertaining 
ame, Housekeeping (played like au- 
thors), with suggestions for articles 

that may be enameled to advantage. 
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All calibers. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 
SMITH & WESSON, 
19 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Send us a Postal 


Aind we will mail you 


Samples of Work 


Made on The New Companion Sewing Machine, 
together with an Illustrated Descriptive Circular. 


E are often asked: “If the New Compan- 

ION is a strictly first-class machine, how 

can you afford to sell it at about one-half 

the price of other recognized standard grades?” 

Because we ship the Sewing Machine direct 

from the factory to the home, and thus avoid 

storage, office rent, clerk hire, teaming, insurance 

and numerous other incidental expenses. We 

employ no agents. Heavy travelling expenses 
and commissions are thus saved. 


** We received the NEw CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE without a 
scar, thanks to your careful packing. We were more than delighted with 
its finish and appearance. We have now tried it over four months and 
find it perfect in every respect. Our advice to all is to purchase a NEW 
COMPANION SEWING MACHINE.”’ G. W. MILLER, Bolckow, Mo. 


‘Tt affords me pleasure to advise you that the Sewing Machine 
ordered from you some little time since arrived in good order and is 
giving Mrs. Whitman entire satisfaction. She expresses herself as being 
greatly pleased with the Machine, both in appearance and as regards the 
manner in which it does its work, and it accordingly affords me pleasure 
to advise you to this effect.’ A. T. WHITMAN, Chicago, Ill. 


THE SET OF ATTACHMENTS. 


‘** Three years ago I bought a NEw CoMPpANION SEWING MACHINE 
and it runs just as smoothly and noiselessly as when it first arrived. I 
never saw attachments to any other machine work so easily and so well. 
I am perfectly satisfied with it in every particular.” 

Mrs. ANNA ROBERTSON, Addison, Vermont. 


Ge Pay the freight. 


The price at which we sell the New Companion Sewing 
Machine to Companion readers is but $19.00. On receipt of 
price, $19.00, we will deliver the machine, freight paid, to any 
railroad freight office east of Colorado. Or we will deliver the 
machine, freight paid, at any office in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming or Montana, or any freight office west of these four 
States, for $22.00. We will also allow fifteen days’ trial, and if 
the machine is not satisfactory it can be returned, and the full 
amount paid will be refunded. We warrant every machine for 
five years. 


Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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BuCCANEERS AND Samy oF OuR Coast. By 
Frank R. Stockton. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

A eollection of pirate stories told in an inter- 
esting but unobjectionable manner, by a skilled 
writer. 


PALEFACE AND REDSKIN, and other Masten. By 
F, Anstey. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


A collection of delightful stories for very young 
readers, charmingly illustrated. 

De SoTo IN THE LAND OF FLORIDA. By Grace 
King. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

A readable and trustworthy narrative of one of 
the most picturesque and interesting passages in 
the early history of America. 

Home LIFE INCOLONIAL Days. By Alice pienso 
Earle. The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

An entertaining and valuable book, full of aioe. 
esting facts compiled with great industry; finely 
illustrated. 

Tur HERO oF ERIE. By James Barnes. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1. 

The story of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, 

told for boys in a clear and pleasant manner. 


oe" 


NATURE AND SCIENCE. 


MORE THAN SEVENTY MILEs AN Hour.— 
A train which ran between Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City last summer is credited with the 
world’s record for fast regular trips. The dis- 
tancerrun is fifty-five and a half miles and the 
scheduled time was fifty minutes, making the 
rate sixty-six and six-tenths miles per hour. But 
this time was often beaten, the fastest run having 
been made at the average speed of seventy-four 
and four-tenths miles per hour. 


Star TRAILS.—A photographic telescope, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Send Fifteen Cents for three 
months’ trial subscription to 


“THE BOOK-KEEPER” 


A handsome 200-page magazine for 
Book-keepers, Cashiers and Business 
Men. It will teach you Book-keeping, 
Shorthand, Penmanship, Law, Short 
Cuts, Corporation Accounting, Bank- 
ine, Business Pointers, Amusing Arith- 
metic, Lightning Calculations, etc., ete 

Price, $1_a year. The Book- Keeper 
Co., Lta., Dept. 134, Detroit, Mich. 


WALL PAPER CO. 


We want an agent in every 








town to sell our 1899 Patterns 

to any one who has a room to creck? A.DAY MADE EASY. 

paper, from our large sample pone ng Rh 

books. No knowledge of the Gladstone, becvtiful songs aad srlectins from the world's best tresses 
business or experience neces- 

sary. All prices marked in 


if MAKES YOU LAUCH! 5 
$1 s 
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THREE COFFEE WRECKS. 
PLAIN FACTS WORTH CONSIDERING. 

For the past six years, up to twelve months 
ago, I was a perfect wreck and slave to coffee, 
It kept me in a prostrated condition continually, 

Gradually my heart became affected, and I suf- 
fered intense pain in the left side and over the 

| region of the heart. 

Every now and then had nervous spells that 
laid me up for weeks at a time. I was also 

| trouble d with shortness of breath whenever I 
exerted myself in any way. 

I could not lie on my left side and my sleep was 
broken with severe pains and smothering sensa- 
tions. The doctor told me that it was coffee- 
drinking. 

I put myself under his treatment but did not 








and artists. Reproduces your own words. Everybody can afford one. Big 
money for agents. The Genuine Columbia Graphophone 
— $5.00. Complete public entertainment ogee ready for work 
00, Write at once for confidential offer never before equalled. 

plain figures, from which we 

give liberal commissions and 

also pay the freight. 

No selection in the country 


BRO WN-LEWIS CO., Dept. FR. Chicago, Ti. 
_—— YoctrstzaNm; SdceoKwO,SsCvT?3,¥ 
can excel ours in beauty, qual- 
ity or price. 






with a $5 PRINTING g 
PRESS. Print your own 
cards,etc. Bi, a print- +} 
ing for neigh #18 press 
a Ang coms news- 2 
setting easy; 


For particulars, write to our nearest store. eocare tng Fun foraparé ee 


DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO., 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 


ours, old or young. 
instructive. Bend ata mp for 
presses, 2 
type, paper, etc., to factory. & 
KELSEY & CO., a 
Meriden, Conn. 
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Perfect 
& Liquid 
i Dentifrice, 


YJ’ possesses a charm on which 
’¢ Cupid can rely. It makes the 





having a peculiar purpose, is to be set up at 
Helsingfors by the Columbia University me “4 
vatory. The telescope is the gift of Miss C. 

Bruce of New York. It is intended to aan 
graph, not stars, but star trails. If a telescope, | 
having a photographic plate in its focus, is| 
pointed at the stars and then fixed in position, 
the stars will, in consequence of their apparent 
motion caused by the 
rotation of the earth, 
impress lines, or trails, 
upon the plate, the 
length of the lines 
depending upon the 
time of exposure. It 
is these star trails that 
the new telescope is 
intended to photograph 
but only the stars near 
the North Pole will be chosen. The telescope 
will be pointed at the true pole of the earth’s 
rotation, and the star trails will appear as circles, 
or parts of circles. Then, by careful examina- 
tion of these star-made lines, changes in the 
direction of the earth’s axis may be revealed. 

An ANCIENT PEDIGREE.—The “ minal 
lizard” is said to be perhaps the most remarkable 
animal now living in New Zealand, and the 

“oldest existing type of reptile.” So deeply are 
naturalists interested in this curious species of 
animal, which seems to be as closely related to 
turtles as to lizards, that legislative protection 
has been secured for it, Unfortunately, the eggs 
of the creature appear not to be covered by the 
protective act, and Nature expresses gratification 
that only one man, a Mr. Henaghan, who can 
be trusted, knows where to look for the precious 
eggs. Before they are all destroyed it is hoped 
that the biologists will have an opportunity to 
determine how the strange animal is developed, 
and whether it is more a lizard than a turtle, or 
more a turtle than a lizard. 








OYSTERS AND THE GREAT SALT LAKE.— 
The suggestion that oysters might be cultivated 
atthe mouths of streams emptying into the Great 
Salt Lake has led to a careful examination by 
Dr. H. F. Moore of the United States Fish 
Commission. ‘The lake itself is too salt for 
oysters, but it was thought that in bays and 
arms, where fresh water enters, the salinity 
might be reduced to a point suitable for oysters, 
clams, crabs and similar animals used for food. 
The investigation renders it doubtful if the supply 
of fresh water is regular enough for the purpose. 


Ligut From SvuGAR.—A phenomenon, the 
cause of which has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained, was described at the last meeting of 
the British Association. Disks of loaf sugar 
Were mounted on a lathe and rapidly rotated 
while a hammer played lightly against them. 
An almost continuous radiation of light was 
thus produced from the sugar. It was shown 
that the light did not arise from heating of the 
Sugar, and it is believed to be caused by some 
change taking place in the sugar crystals. The 
act of crystallization is known to be sometimes 
accompanied by flashes of light. ‘The practical 
bearing of these experiments is on the question 
of the possibility of obtaining artificial light by 
minethods as yet untried. 








teeth pearly white ;addsa pleas- 
Z, ing fragrance to the breath; 
; * dainty, delicious, soothing 
Loe Rubifoam. 

{ Price, 25c. At druggists. 
Sample vial postpaid on re- 
>ceipt of 2-cent stamp. 


_ Address E.W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell,Mass. 
Proprietors Hoyt’s German Cologne. 
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We: a 


/WALLPAPER\ 


Samples Mailed Free 


upon request. Our papers are all high-class and much 
cheaper than your local dealers’ prices. New Floral, Chintz, 
Damask, Denim, Stripe effects, etc., etc., 5c. to 10c. per roll. 
Beautiful and high class Tapestries, Louis XIV., Empire, 
—, Moorish, Rococo, Colonial, Embossed Leather, 

the New Greens and Reds, fine Satin effects, etc., etc., at 
10c., 124¢c., 15c. and = to 50c. per roll. These ‘superior 
papers can only be bought from us or our agents. One 
price everywhere, and We Pay the Freight. If you only 
have one room to decorate, see our new patterns before you 
select the paper. 


An Agent Wanted 


in every town to sell on commission from our large sample 
ks, showing hundreds of beautiful patterns. We fur- 
nish free, handsome advertising signs, illustrated circulars, 
and refer customers to our agents, who write us for samples. 
The business pays from the start, for no local dealer can 
carry one-tenth the variety of designs and colorings or sell 
ascheap. A pleasant and profitable 
business, requiring no capital or >. 
experience. Over 9,000 agents are : 
now selling our papers every year. 
will give in cash prizes 
for the ike A ag nilpaper de- 
Contest closes July 1, 1899, 
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"ALFRED PEATS & Co., 
41-43 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
43-145 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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leave off the coffee, and as I obtained no help, 
became despondent and gloomy. 

By chance I learned of the Postum Food Coffee, 
and concluded I would try and quit the coffee 
habit and use Postum. After a week’s time I 
felt greatly improved, and continued using the 
Postum and am still using it. My appetite 
returned to me and I gradually regained my 
health and strength, and am now as well and 
hearty as I ever was. I have had no return of 
my heart trouble since using Postum. 

I do not understand that Postum is in any way 
a medicine, but that it is a food, whereas the 
ordinary coffee is a very powerful drug, as shown 
in my case and many others. 

Two af my near neighbors were addicted to 
coffee, and it treated them much as it did me, 
They are Mrs. M. N. Powell and Mrs. Mary Pitts. 

When they found what a change had been 
made in me by leaving off coffee and using 
Postum, they threw away their old coffee-pots, 
got some new ones and began to use Postum., 
The first time they tried it they did not like it 
very well, but they soon found that they had nat 
allowed it to boil long enough. Now they are 
two as healthy ladies as you ever saw, rosy and 
well; their physical aches and ills all gone. 
They sleep and eat well and seem to enjoy life 
better than they ever did before. Mrs. Emma 
Harris, Paris, Miss. 
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Ladies Can Earn Money 


by using or selling our new 


Polishing Cloth, 


the little wonder for polish- 

ing silverware or metals 

without powder or liquids. 25c. 

Special Offer. 

Full size sample sent to any 

address on receipt of 12 cts. 
Every housewife wants one. 

4 It assures cleanliness and saves hard work. 

4 Winoosket Co., Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 
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especially during winter. How to make hens 

lay well and many other practical points are 

told in ‘‘ Farm Poultry.’’ Published twice a {} 

month. $1.00 a year; so cents for six months. 
Sample Copy sent Free. 

1.8. Johnson & Co.,23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. () 


EARN a Watch 


By selling 2 cards “ Sailor - Knot” 
Hooks and Eyes or 2 packets 
Sachet Powder at luce. each. Watch 
fully warranted and perfect time 
keeper; or sell 100 Ibs. Baker’s 
Teas for a Bicycle; 50 Ibs. for 
Waltham Gold Watch and Chain or 
Dinner Set or Baker Folding Camera. 
Write for Catalog and Particulars. 
W.G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 


























OREHAND 


‘¢Perfection’’ 


$4.00 









Particu- 
larly adapt- 
ed to home 
use. The pos- 
itive cylinder 
STOP and the 
automatic ham- 
mer block make accidental dis- 
charge an impossibility. This 
arm is perfectly safe for any lady 
to use who feels the need of 


Protection. 
Made in 3-inch and 2-inch barrels —the lat- 
ter for cyclists who ride at night and need 
) some safe —" of defence. No malleable 
iron, all stee Light, artistic, perfect. 
Weight 10 and 120zs. Price $4.00, Retail. 
IF YOUR DEALER can’t supply you well 
sell you direct at this price, cash with order; 
but ask him first, it’s handier. 
} Foren AND ne eee co., Worcester, Mass. 


And Premiums — 
Factory to Family, 
Our offer fully ex- 
plained in Youth's 
Companion, Oct. 20th 
and Nov. 24th. 


HE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 

The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
#1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages dre often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. ll 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Yoyth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











DIZZINESS. 


JHERE is perhaps nothing, unless it 
be a pain in the left side,—mistaken 
often for a sign of heart disease,— 
which so alarms the subject of it, 
and so firmly convinces him that 
he has some serious malady, as 
vertigo, or dizziness. 

We do not refer to dizziness from 
some evident cause, such as danec- 
ing, swinging, looking down from 
a height, seasickness or carsick- 
ness, but to a dizzy feeling that 

attacks one while walking or sitting quietly, and 

which comes and goes without any apparent 
reason, or may persist indefinitely. 

Of course dizziness may be a symptom of brain 
disease, or heart disease, or kidney disease, but 
so may be nausea and vomiting; yet when a 
person is suddenly taken with sickness of the 
stomach he is not ordinarily frightened to death. 
He usually, and most often correctly, attributes 
his attack to simple indigestion, and spells of 
dizziness are generally due to the same cause. 

Dyspepsia, or indigestion, is a much more com- 
mon complaint than most people imagine, and we 
cannot always be sure that digestion is perfect 
simply because the tongue is clean and no distress 
is felt in the stomach after eating. 

Another cause of vertigo is a temporary increase 
or decrease in the amount of blood in the brain. 
An example of this is seen in the dizziness which | 
constitutes one of the features of a fainting fit. | 
This evanescent congestion or anzemia of the 
brain may be due to any of a number of causes, 
but it is usually significant of nothing alarming, 
although in the very aged it may indicate a want 
of elasticity in the blood-vessels. 

Another very frequent cause of dizziness is ear 
trouble of some sort. Indeed, many physiologists 
believe that vertigo is always due primarily to 
some change occurring in the internal ear, either 
originating there or acting there reflexly through 
the agency of the auditory nerve. This ear 
trouble may be a slight catarrhal trouble, irrita- 
tion caused by the cerumen, or ear-wax, or a hair 
or insect resting against the drum membrane, or 
a peculiar nervous affection known as Méniére’s 
disease. 

Astigmatism, Or some other difficulty of vision, 
may be provocative of dizziness, and this an ocu- | 
list can usually relieve by proper glasses. 

Finally, we may say that in the great majority 
of cases dizziness is not a symptom of serious 
import, although it is not always easy to cure it; 
but its occurrence is a sign that something, some- 
where, is not as it should be, and the problem for 
the doctor is to discover the cause and remove it, 
if he can. 
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A COUNTER-BREEZE. 


The land where they make least trouble about 
a house on fire is perhaps Korea, possibly because | 
there is about the houses very little to burn. 
When several dwellings at once are in danger, 
however, even the Koreans think it time to bestir 
themselves. 

Then the king sends out a hundred or more 
soldiers, who calmly view the fire, and offer to 
help if necessary. Should they really decide that 
it is necessary, they set to work in what would to 
Western eyes seem a novel manner. | 

They usually bring along with them a ship’s | 
anchor fastened to a long, thick rope. This 
anchor they fix in the burning beam, and fifty or 
sixty men at a time pull at the rope in order to 
bring the beam down. 

It is when the sparks resulting from this opera- 
tion are driven by the wind across the street that 
a peculiar and characteristic method of protecting 
property is resorted to by the Koreans. 

The owners of the endangered houses, with 
their friends, male and female, says a writer in 
the Watchman, procure ladders and climb up on 
the roofs, standing in rows upon the upper edges 
of the structures. Then the men strip off their 


| using them as fans, wave them rapidly in order 


| received severe cuts on his shoulders, which so 


|}in his hands and acquired a reputation for 





coats, and the women their large cloaks, and 
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to create a counter-breeze, and drive the sparks 
away. 

The sight is a strange one, and could be seen 
nowhere else but in Korea. While the fanning is 
going on, prayers are offered to the spirit of the 
fires and the spirit of the wind. 


TWO GRIZZLY CUBS. 


Next to Kit Carson, Jim Baker was General 
Fremont’s most valued scout. He was a famous 
bear-hunter, and on one occasion he and a com- 
rade had a hand-to-hand fight with two young 
grizzly bears as large as full-growndogs. Colonel 
Inman deseribes the lively contest in his book, 
“The Old Santa Fé Trail.” 


While Baker and his comrade were patios traps 
on the head waters of the Arkansas, they suddenly 
met the bears, and Baker remarked: “If we light 
in and kill the varmints with our knives, it will be 
a big thing to tell of.” 

They laid aside their rifles and “lit in,” Baker 
attacking one bear and his comrade the other. 
The bears raised themselves on their haunches 
and were ready for the encounter. i 

Baker ran around his bear, trying to get in a 
blow from behind with his long knife; but the 
brute was too quick for him and always confronted 
him face to face. Baker knew that if he came 
within reach of the bear’s claws he should receive 
a severe wound. Moreover, he was in fear that 
the howls of the cubs would bring their infuriated 
mother to the scene, when the hunters would have 
a slim chance of getting a, 

Anxious to ent the fight, Baker made several 
lunges at the bear, but the cub warded them 
with his strong fore paws. The animal, however, 


maddened him that with open mouth he bounded 
at Baker. The cool hunter caught the cub. 
wrestled with him, and gave him a death-woun 

under the ribs. 

Baker’s comrade, who had become exhausted 
by his struggle with the other bear, called for aid. 
Baker ran to his assistance, whereupon the friend 
ran off, leaving Baker to fight the second bear 
alone. He, however, soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing that cub stretched on the ground not far 
from the other one. 

“T then and thar made up my mind,” said Baker, 
“I'd never — nary nother grizzly without a 
good shootin’-iron in my paws!” 


GETTING EVEN. 


It is not always easy to punish a boor without 
losing one’s temper, but a London paper tells 
how a boat-load of sailors, on shore-leave from a 
man-of-war, did it good-naturedly and without 
violence. 


As they journeyed up the roadway into the 
Cornish village, a gentleman’s wagonette passed. 
oJ vet the tars thoughtlessly jumped on the step 

nd. 

“Git orf there!” shouted the coachman, and 
being a churlish sort of fellow, he lashed the sailor 
viciously across the face with his whip. That 
was enough. 

In an instant the other eleven blues had closed 
round and stopped the trap, the boatswain’s mate 
inecommand. “’Tention!” cried he, and ’tention 
there was. “Dismount the gun!” he shouted, 
and it seemed as if every bluejacket carried a 
whole carpenter’s outfit. 

_ In three minutes they had taken the wagonette 
into one hundred and seventy-two pieces, and 
that without so much as scratching one bit of 
paint or losing a solitary screw. They laid them 
all out neatly on the stony road, and the boat- 
swain’s mate, after inspecting the job, cried, | 
“Good! Dismiss!” 


A TRUTHFUL KINDERGARTNER. 








Two little boys from a kindergarten in Boston | 
went into a barber’s shop to have their hair cut. 
Two men were there awaiting their turn. An 
exchange tells a good story of what happened. 

| 


The barber said to one of the boys: “Run over 
to the store across the street and see if my | 
assistant is there. Tell him to hurry up and come | 
back, there are four men waiting.” 

The boy went, found the man, and gave the | 
message, except that he said there were two men 
and two boys waiting. Then he added: “The | 
barber told me to say four men, but I wasn’t | 
going to tell a lie for two men.” 

“Why not?” asked the man. 

“Why,” responded the boy, ‘don’t you suppose 
we have a picture of George Washington over in 
our kindergarten?” 

The teacher declares that she shall tell the 
story of the “‘cherry-tree” with renewed interest 
and frequency. 


UNREASONABLE GOOSE. 


The man in the street-car affirmed that it was a 
true story, but the Cleveland Leader does not 
vouch for it, although giving it in the narrator’s 
own words: 


I was up at the market-house, night before last, 
buying stuff for over Sunday, and I saw an Irish- 
man up there with a live goose under his arm. 
Pretty soon the goose looked up at the Irishman, 
kind of pitiful, and says: 

“Quawk, quawk, quawk,” in that coaxin’ way 
a goose has sometimes. 

he Irishman didn’t say anything at first, but 
after a bit the ar looks up and says, “Quawk, 
quawk, quawk,” again. hen the Irishman 
eocked his head over on one side, looked the 
goose in the eye, and says: 

“Phat’s the matter wid yez, ony way? Phwy 
do yez want to walk whin Oi’m willin’ to carry 
yez?” 


TYRANNY. 


A Southern planter went to New Orleans several 
months after General Butler had taken the reins 


“tyranny.” So says Every Where, which thus 
continues the story: 


One of the first things he saw was the placards 
of a gentleman’s furnishing store posted on the 
walls and fences: “Get your sbirts at Moody’s.” 

he planter saw it again and again, and mused 
— upon it. 

“It’s another of Butler’s orders,” he said to 
himself. ‘He's probably a partner in the concern, 
and what he says ‘goes; so I suppose it’s best to 
submit. I don’t need any shirts, and it’s a shame 
to be compelled to buy ’em now; but I don’t want 
any more trouble.” 

e accordingly went to Moody’s and bought 





half a dozen shirts, on compulsion. 


COMPANION. 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
onacough. “#rown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great a Ij] e 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. (Adv. 


consisting of two bottles—enough of 


“OUR FAVORITE” iene 


to gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it 
with, to any one mentioning this paper and en- 
closing a two-cent stamp for postage. 

As brilliant and smooth as gold-leaf. 
Ready for use. A child can apply t. Shows 
no brushmarks, Can be washed without 
tarnishing. Gilds everything, such as 
chairs, frames, bric-a-brac, chandeliers, baskets, 
etc. Also made in Aluminum Silver. 

Sold by dealers generally, or we will send 25- 
cent full-size box, or large size (three times the 
quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid. 


Cerstendorfer Bros., 
NEW YORK, 17 F Barclay St. CHICAGO, 67 F Lake St. 
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W A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 











will not_ benefit. They banish pain 

«and prolong life. One gives relief. 

Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on the package and accépt 

no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 

packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten 

samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 

to any address for 5 cents, forwarded tothe RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 








FREE The Superb NEW 


Companion & Military 
Calendar 


March, 1899 to Feb’y, 1900. 


In six sections, 10x 12% inches, of 
Dainty Water-Color Military De- 
signs, each in 12 colors, tied with Red, 
White and Blue Ribbon. Depicting ‘* On 
Guard,’”’ ‘‘ Hurrah for Dewey,’’ ‘‘Rough 
Riders,’’ ‘‘ Jolly Tars,’’ ‘* Cadets’? and 
“‘A Manceuvre.’’ Carefully packed and 
Sent Free with each subscription for 
one year for the New and Improved 


Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly. 


Now 10c.; $1 a Year. Edited by Mrs. Frank Leslie. 
EACH MONTH ; Cover in Colors and Gold ; 


Literature by Best-Known Authors ; 
Always Richly Illustrated. 


Contributors for 1899: 

W. D. Howells, Bret Harte, Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, Frank R. Stockton, Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, Joaquin Miller, Egerton Castle, Edgar Faw- 
cett, Edith M. Thomas and other famous writers. 

This offer is for a Limited Period and 
should be accepted promptly. 


FRANK LESLIE PUB. HOUSE, 141-143 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


Readers 





























, Don’t tell, will you— 
Mamma dyed it with 


Diamond 
Dyes 


Clothing colored over with Diamond 
Dyes looks just like new and cannot be 
told from brand-new goods. 

Diamond Dyes color anything any color, 
are - le to use, and will not fade or 
crock. 











is almost here with its 
w blossoms and baimy 
days. Planting time, 


is newest and best for 
our Flower or Vegeta- 
le Garden. Ours is bet- 
ter and brighter than 8 | 
ever, full of choice sur- & | 
prises, and illustrated & | 
in half-tone from direct & | 
hotographs. | 
t free if you are a seed & | 
buyer. | 
JOHNSON & STOKES, 
217 and 219 Market St., 


nsist upon having the original 
and reliable Diamond Dyes. 

ag Book on home dyving free for stamp. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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nt Trifle 
ith Grip 


TIS EVERYWHERE. Has it touched you? Do 
you know by sad experience something of the 
high fever, the hard cough, the severe pains and 
the terrible prostration ? 
And did it result in pneumonia ? 
Grip acts quickly. To-day you are well; to-morrow 
ill. First you feel chilly; then come the fever, 
headache, intense pain, sneezing, and the 
hard, dry cough. 
Don’t let the grip get any farther than 
the chill. Take 


AYER’S 
CHERRY 
PECTORAL 


It’s simply astonishing how ’twill break up 
an attack. You can cut the disease short 
anywhere in its course with it. The first 
dose relieves, a few doses cure. For sixty 
years it has been curing colds and coughs of 
all kinds. 


Two sizes, 50c. and $1.00. 
All druggists. 


Fort Maptson, Iowa, January 4, 1899. 
“I confidently recommend Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for 
La Grippe. I am using it now in my own family. | believe 
it has to-day the same medical properties it had 40 years 
ago, when I feel sure it saved my life.”—A. S. Erpson. M D. 


WINDHAM Depot, N. H.. January 10, 1899. 
‘Our only daughter, 24 years old, took a most severe cold last October. By the first of Decem- 
ber we had given up all hope of her recovery. But for 30 years we have had confidence in your 
remedies. So we thought we would try your Cherry Pectoral. A single bottle of this and a few 
Cherry Pectoral Plasters over her chest have simply done wonders for her I! fee! anxious to tell 
you what you have done for us.""— Mrs. S. E. Davis. 
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Jim Dorsey’s Pups. 


Major Lowry’s home was one of the finest in 
Binghamton. The old mansion, with its many 
widening wings, glittering windows and heavy- 
columned porticoes, painted always a creamy 
white, was a treat to the eye; but the spacious 
lawns that stretched about it were the attraction 
before which townspeople and strangers alike 
stopped with exclamations of delight. 

There were stately trees from ‘northern climes 
shedding their cones and needles with a soft 
rustle, and standing ever green and beautiful 
through the coldest months. There were flower- 
ing shrubs from the far south that burdened the 
air with their fragrance through the summer. 

The graveled walks twisted away, past the 
fountain where a marble boy stood ever catching 
the heavy spray with out-turned hands, past 
handsome beds of verbenas, glowing clumps of 
gladioluses, and away to the stables in the rear 
where three fine carriage-horses arched their 
necks and whinnied to their painstaking groom. 
Yet despite the delight of all this, the major’s 
grandson was the most miserable little boy in 
the world—and all because Jim Dorsey’s dog 
had pups! 

Jim Dorsey was the boy that lived in the little 
tumble-down house adjoining the major’s hand- 
somest lawn. The major thought seriously of 
buying the ground on which the little shanty 
stood, at an outrageously high figure, too, simply 
because he considered it a blot upon the face of 
nature. 


Not a blade of grass dared to rear its head on 
that forty-foot lot. If it did, Jim Dorsey or 
Bill Dorsey or Jerry Dorsey or one of the other 
five Dorseys ran or leaped or turned handsprings 
upon it and promptly ended its miserable exist- 
ence. Mrs. Dorsey was not nervous. Major 
Lowry was. And this brings us back to Jim 
Dorsey’s pups. 

They were beauties: Two jet black, one 
marked with a white star upon its forehead, the 
other two spotted liberally with white and a 
brick-colored red. The breed was—well, never 
mind, the Dorseys didn’t care anything about 
that, and for that matter neither did the major’s 
grandson as he stood over the pups, with a 
kindling feeling of jealousy and adoration, and a 
feigned expression of indifference and patronage, 
doing battle upon his face. 

“How many you going to keep?” said Benja- 
min Lowry Hargraves, thrusting his small 
hands into his velveteen pockets and stretching 
his small legs apart, after the manner of a 
connoisseur. 

“Keep! Keep ’em all, of course,” said Jim 
Dorsey, fondling the pups with a fearfully 
grimy hand. 

“If I was going to own one,” observed 
Benjamin, slowly, with the faintest perceptible 
quiver in his voice, “I’d take the black one with 
the spot on its head.’ 

Mrs. Dorsey put her head for a moment 
through the door of the “‘lean-to.”. She was a 
large woman with a wide mouth, a decidedly 
upturned nose, but withal a kind, motherly face. 

“If you want one of the pups, Benjamin,” 
she said, “Jim will spare you one when it’s old 
enough ; won’t you, Jim?” 

“Yep,” said Jim, still absorbed i in fondling his 
treasures. 

Benjamin swallowed hard. ‘I’d like one,’’ he 
said, “but I don’t know. My grandpa doesn’t 
like dogs. 1’ll ask mamma.” 

That evening at his mother’s knee Benjamin’s 
prayer contained a supplementary appeal, none 
the less sincere for being whispered within his 
own little heart, that blended in in this wise: 
“Bless everybody, and make me a good boy. 
Amen. And, God, will you please make grandpa 
like dogs. Make him like that one of Jim 
Dorsey’s with the spot on its forehead ; forever 
and ever. Amen.” 

Something kept sleep out of Benjamin’s eyes 
for a very long time after this prayer was 
whispered, while his mother mended the pockets 
of the small velveteen trousers by the softly 
shaded lamp. Then a small voice spoke from 
the little white bed: 

“Mamma, why doesn’t grandpa like dogs?” 

The sweet-faced lady bent her head a little 
lower over the needle. “I don’t know, dear,” 
she answered, softly. ‘All people do not like 
dogs. Grandpa likes a great many other things— 
flowers and trees and —” 

“T hate flowers!” said the smal] voice, passion- 
ately. “They don’t know anything—they aint 
alive!” 

“Grandpa is proud of his horses, too,”’ went 
on the soothing voice. 

“T don’t like ’em,” said the small voice, 
decidedly. ‘They don’t follow a fellow when 
he calls ’em, and they don’t sit up and beg, or 
carry baskets in their mouths. They don’t like 
a fellow the way a dog does.’ 

“Go to sleep now,”’ said his mother, gently. 

Two brown eyes. shut tightly for a moment 
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and then opened wide again. ‘Mamma, didn’t 
papa like dogs?” 

“Yes. 

“And if he had lived wouldn’t I have had a 
dog?” 

“Perhaps. Go to sleep, Benjamin.” The 
gentle face was bent still lower over the needle. 

But sleep was impossible with the thoughts 
that surged through Benjamin’s rebellious brain. 
“Jim Dorsey is going to give mea pup. They 
have five. They have the old dog, too, and three 
rabbits and a pair of white rats and a coon. 
But I wouldn’t want a coon. Do poor people 
always like dogs ?”’ 

“Perhaps. But I wouldn’t take the pup, 
Benjamin. Not now. We love grandpa too 
well to cause him any annoyance.”’ The lady 
folded up the trousers and drew a chair beside 
the little white bed. 

“Onee, a long time ago,”’ she went on, ‘“‘when 
I was a little girl, 1 loved dogs, too, and 1 used 
to weep and be very angry because my father | 


would not allow me to have one. But now 1) 
am glad that I did not disobey him. 1 am glad | 


that I have never disobeyed him—and so will 
my little boy be when he is older. We will buy 


Jim Dorsey’s pup, if you wish, and give it to | 


some poor little child who has no other pleasure. 
We will talk about it to-morrow, dear. I am 
going to take the lamp out now. Good night.” 

“Good night,” said Benjamin, very near to 
tears. “But if you please, mamma, if I can’t 
have that pup I’d rather just leave it with its 
own mother.” Yet as the light receded, a 
trustful little heart prayed again, “Please, God, 
make grandpa like dogs.” 


The major was a handsome, erect old gentle- | 
man past sixty years of age. His mustache, his | 
flowing side-whiskers and his hair were quite | 
white, but his eyes were as alert and his tones as | 


decided as a man in earlier prime. Jim Dorsey’s 
pups were thrée weeks old when he announced 
to his daughter one morning at breakfast: 

“Maude, the governor of the state, and as you 
know, an old school friend of mine, will be in 
town to-morrow for the purpose of inspecting 
the State Asylum for the Blind. I shall invite 
him to dinner, so you may prepare accordingly. 
Of course you will know what to get, but I 
would suggest that you have quail as a side dish. 
The governor used to be very fond of quail.” 

All that day and half the next Benjamin lived 
in blissful anticipation of the coming of the 
governor. His lively fancy painted him at least 
six feet tall, wearing a helmet with a nodding 
plume and possibly a suit of silver mail. He 
was sure this last would be very handsome and 
appropriate, and perhaps he would carry a 
sword. 

When in due time the governor appeared, 
wearing a black suit after the pattern of the 
major’s, a soft hat, and carrying not even a cane, 
Benjamin’s amazement and disappointment knew 
no bounds. 

But the governor was fine-looking and pleasant, 
after all. Benjamin studied this out in the 
unoccupied intervals between the eleven courses 
that did honor to the major’s board. And he 
smiled across the table at Benjamin as if he 
knew boys, and commiserated witk him upon his 
beruffied shirt-waist and yellow shoes. 

After dinner, when the major suggested a 
stroll about the grounds, and this great man 
stretched out his hand to Benjamin with a smile, 
the last remnant of regret for the suit of silver 
mail vanished, and Benjamin laid his own hand 
in the governor’s and loved him with all his 
grateful, loyal heart. . 

How finely the sunlight shifted, and how 
pleasantly the autumnal leaves crunched under 
foot that day, as the governor smoked and 
commented pleasantly on the fine effects every- 
where present. The stables were visited, and 
the horses petted and admired. 


“T have a new cigar,” said the major, “that I | 


had in mind to have you flavor in the open air. 
If you will excuse me, I will step ‘to the house 
and get it.’’ 

The governor and Benjamin were alone. The 
major’s grandson looked timidly up into the 
great man’s face, while a sudden thought made 
his brown eyes sparkle with enthusiasm. 

“Maybe you would like to see Jim Dorsey’s 
pups,”-he said, a note of eager anxiety in his 
voice. 

“Jim Dorsey’s pups? Certainly,” said the 
governor, all attention. 

In a moment the dingy lean-to sheltered the 
head of the chief dignitary of the state, and Jim 
Dorsey, proud and flushed, held the pups up, one 
after another, to the eyes-of the admiring 
audience. 

“That one would have been mine,’ said 
Benjamin, as the pup with the star on its 
forehead hung suspended for a moment by the 
back of the neck. 

“Yes?” said the governor, pleasantly, as if 
waiting to hear more. 

For one awful moment all the pent-up grief 
threatened to overwhelm the stout little heart. 
The next, Benjamin finished quaveringly, “But 
grandpa doesn’t like dogs.” 

“That’s a pity,”’ said the governor, and looking 
hard at the pup. ‘““That will make a fine dog 
some day. Have you taught the old one any 
tricks?” 

The proud mother acquitted herself of a 
number of astonishing feats, while the governor 


stood by blowing white rings of smoke in the air. 
Perhaps the years rolled back and he saw 
another faithful little dog, no handsomer than 
this, that bounded through his own circled arms 
with joyous bark. 

The performance was finished, and Jim Dorsey 
stood staring after his departing guests, his heart 
| filled to overflowing and his hand closed upon a 
| fifty-cent coin. 

“That was a fine pup of Dorsey's,” said the 
governor again, as they crossed the lawn to meet 
the major. 

A few weeks later Major Lowry was honored 
by a letter from the governor. It spoke pleas- 
antly of many things, and toward the end ran 
thus: “I have picked up something fine in its 
way,—I know your love for excellence,—and I 


I also send a little gift for the boy.” 

For forty-eight hours the major lived in a glow 
of pleased anticipation. One of the morning 
| papers chronicled the fact that Major Lowry 
had been made the recipient of an elegant gift 
from his friend, the governor of the state. Then 
| an expressman labored up the steps with a heavy 
| box, from the slatted sides of which peered out a 
finely bred greyhound and a small pup with a 
white star upon its forehead! 





swallowed the dose bravely. 


welcoming hands. 


mother, her face aglow with delight, “but the 
smaller dog does not seem so fine.” 

“Tut, tut!” said the major, sharply, “the pup 
has a pedigree, rest assured. My friend the 
governor would buy nothing e 

In the early dawn of a new day Benjamin 
made his way to the Dorsey lean-to. “Yep,” 
said Jim, “I sold the pup. The gentleman that 
was here that day wrote for him and sent five 
dollars. He was a good pup,” added Jim, medi- 
tatively. 

Up in the stillness of their own chamber 
Benjamin whispered the secret to his mother. 

“And in spite of the silver collar, mamma,”’ he 
whispered, “I knew he was my own pup.” 

But the major never knew. 

Epiru KEELEY STOKELY. 
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Elephants Crossing a River. 


“Tt isa great sight,” saysa writer in Pearson’s 
Magazine, “to see a line of elephants crossing a 
river with steep banks.” He describes the scene 
as follows: 


They go down slowly, striking the ground 
with ir trunks before each step, and ynever 
making a slip or miss, although you feel every 
minute as if they were going to take a header 
into the water. Then they wade or swim, as the 
case may be, and they swim beautifully, not 
—_— to cross half a mile of deep water, if 


Having crossed the stream, they must climb to 
the top of the bank, and this is the most peculiar 
operat ion of all. Down on their knees fof gO, 
and with trunk and tusks dig out a foothol 
themselves, and so, step by step, work their way 
to the top, their position being sometimes like 
that of a fly climbing a wall. 

As they reach the top pm Fight og! side- 
ways and shoot one leg straight over the —_ 
then give a lurch to the other side and shoot ou 
the leg in the same way, which brings them 
into the position of a boy ing by his arms 
from the edge of a roof. ‘Then come to their 
knees, and finally, with a great scrambling and 
kicking of their. hind legs, bring themselves to 


level ground 
In spite of ase ese perilous its and descents, 
I never knew an elephant to a _ foothold ; 
although there was a case where one of the herd 
got stuck in the mud and sank gradually og 224 
ome Bee until only his head and part of 

be seen. 


The rajah ordered ten other elephants to be 
won up, and they were hitched to the unfor- 
animal; and by pulling together at the 


pa ae they thi their bellowing com- | | 


rade out of the — 
of a 


th a plomp like the pop 
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She Took It Off. 


At the foot of the printed programme of a 
concert to be given in the principal hail of a 
Massachusetts town were the words: “Ladies 
are requested to remove their hats or bonnets 
before entering the hall.’’ 

The request was complied with in every 
instance save that of a stout, middle-aged 
woman who wore an elaborate even bonnet 
and calmly seated herself with it still on her 


lay in dress, and 
Directly 
ly and her 


head. 

She was much given to 
also to attempts to disguise her 
behind her = a terribly frank old 


daughter 
“Tt’s 4 bad for her to keep on her —g + 
You must change seats with me, grandma, for 
I’m taller than yoni, and Be res oung girl in a low 
Se just as the applause for first number on 
eX ted died away. 
indeed, — I can bob my head 
d and see well enough,” said the old lady, 
ina spy tone. ‘Besides, | know how she feels ; 
~~ one’s hair begins to thin, one feels sensitive 
at first.- I used to hate to take off my bonnet, 
till I got used to realizing that I wasn’t young 
any more.” 
ere were some smiles in the old lady’s 
vicinity, which did not die away until the wearer 
of the bonnet had finished her tic search 
for the heads of her two hat-pins and deposited 
the bonnet in her lap. 





send it by express, hoping you will be pleased.’ 


The major reeled for a moment, and then | } 
The pup was/| é 
taken rapturously to Benjamin’s bosom, while | § 
the greyhound stepped forth into the major’s | « 


“The hound is beautiful,” said Benjamin’s | , 
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H'gsrst PRICE mai for RAW SKINS. 
H. Crine, Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon St., Boston, Mass. 
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AFTER YEARS OF SUFFERING! | 
Mr. B. N. WESTGATE of East Wareham, Mass., 

; suffered years of untold agony. Recently he 
commenced using 


Hale’s Asthma Cure. 


He writes: “I have used two bottles and have 
» never had anything benefit me as this has. 1 can 
now shake out the hay when feeding my horses 
and not be affected in oy Jeast by the dust. {belie ave 
P I will be entirely cured.” This is the best remedy 
. for Asthma, Bronchitis, Bronchial Catarrh and 
Grippe that was ever discovered. Its record is 
y remarkable. It is endorsed fromoneendof New ¢ 
England to the other. Your druggist at 50cts. and 
| ed per bottle, or sent direct on receipt of price. 
he H. R. HALE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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Boys and Girls i 


We will give you an 


Oko 
Camera 


if you will sell for us 
only 24 packages of 
; our Silver Polish 
’ oi introduce it) at 10 cents per pac kage. The 

mes Sphes four pictures on dry pl ates at one 





Ne ee 





= 8 Handsomely finished in leather with 
§ = 5 = ber trimmings. Achromatic Lens. Uni- 
versal Focus. Time or Instantaneous Exposures. 
Q Takes a clear picture 2% x 2%. 
P No Cash Required. Send your correct address 
@ and a orward egeeds, all charges prepaid, 
When you have sold the lish remit us the f- 40 and 
§ we will forward the Camera at once. Our Pre- 
§ mium List,full of good things for boys and girls, is 
q mailed free to any one upon request. 


A. —— _ Auewson Co., 94 Ctiver St., Boston. 


The INGALLS 
HYGIENIC 
$2.50 Shoe. 


It is made by our 
New Double Seamed, 
Tackless Process, 


the soles being sewed 
with Special Faread. 


aise aspecial patent 
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ri reveus burning and 
rawing of the feet, 
80 conegen to the 
wearer. hese 
features make it 
the most 
- Fi 


Shoe madefor 
Women. 










We want one shoe 
dealer in each city 
and town in the U. 8S. 
[to handle these shoes. 













If not obtainable of your shoe-man send us $2.50 and 
we will send them prepaid. 


CHAS. H. INGALLS & COMPANY, Lynn, Mass. 
Shoemakers for 35 Years. 











Unequalled for Children. 
Extremely Delicate. 
Delicious and Nutritious. 


At All Grocers. Cut of Bear on Every Package. 


= on BODY AND THE BRAIN. a 
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WINTHROP M. BAKER, 


548 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
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; Well 


and so make money now while 
eggs fetch good prices, ado . 
thixing with t 
food given them every day : 
small quantity of 


¢ Sheridan’s ‘ 
¢ Condition 
; Powder. 
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Millions 
« Of 


Eggs 


have ‘resulted to those who 
have adopted this plan, and 
thousands have during the more 
than 30 years that Sheridan’s 
Condition Powder has been on 
the market. 
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Bold by, Bewauiete, Goowss 
mail, L~ 3 oon ts 
i een ok tore 


Sample of the best Paslay Paper Free. 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 


23 Custom House St., Boston. | 





This man has commenced the 
above-mentioned plan and now 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











Finest e 
Product of the “ 
Confectioner’s Art. 
Handsomely Boxed. 


} factory, express paid, for GO cents; our best grade for 8O cents. _ 


Manufacturing Confectioners. 


JANUARY 26,7 1899, 


Sold by almost every dealer in high-grade confectionery throughout 
New England. Where not sold we will send a pound fresh from the 


ALDRICH & SMITH, 21 Portland St., Boston, 
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from One ’ bo Saw Him. 


The following extract from a letter recently received by us will be of great interest 
to all Americans. Referring to our Picture of Lafayette, Mrs. Middleton says : 
“* it is by far the BEST LIKENESS of him when he was in this country in 1824, at which time I had 
the pleasure of SEEING AND SPEAKING with him at the house of Ex-President John Adams, at Quincy, 
Mass. I recognized the portrait instantly, though I was but nine years old at the time I met him.’’ 
December 31, 1898. s. N. R MIDDLETON, Bristol, Rhode Island. 





LAFAYETTE. WASHINGTON. 


Every schoolhouse in the country and every family should have one ot these true portraits of 
Lafayette. Its size is 14x 18 inches. It has just been published by us. As our contribution toward 
a greater interest in the life and character of Latayette, we will for the next 60 days mail, post-paid, 
one of these portraits together with a companion portrait of Washington, the same size, to any address 
in the country on receipt of only nineteen cents in postage-stamps. We will also enclose Exercises for 
Washington's Birthday. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 















